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PROSPECTS OF UNITARIANISM IN JAPAN. 


Some five yéars ago, Mr. Fukusawa, one of the foremost men 
of Japan as author, educator, and editor, published a remark- 
able series of articles in the editorial columns of “ Zizi-simpo,” a 
daily newspaper in Tokyo. The gist of the whole series of dis- 
cussions was that the supreme interest of Japan consisted not in 
identifying herself with the Asiatic nations, but with the Chris- 
tian nations of the West; that the country should be European- 
ized, instead of retaining the Asiatic spirit and manners; and 
that the chief among all the reforms which Japan should at 
once undertake was the change of religion. He advocated the 
introduction of Christianity, not because Christianity was abso- 
lutely necessary, but because, in order to enter the society of the 
Christian nations, it was necessary that Japan herself should 
be a Christian nation. If you were to go into the society of 
your friends, you would naturally dress yourself according to the 
fashion of the day. Just so, he said, the Japanese people should 
accommodate themselves to the religious fashions of Europe and 
America. He, moreover, explicitly stated that he did not think 
it necessary that the people should individually change their 
thought and lives, but if they collectively and nominally became 
Christian, that would be enough. 

This series of articles created no little surprise among many 
of the thoughtful men of the country, because it was but two or 
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three years before that the same Mr. Fukusawa was a strenuous 
advocate of Buddhism. He said then that perhaps, intrinsically 
considered, Christianity was better than Buddhism, but that 
Buddhism had been identified for so long with the thought and 
lives of the people that to exchange it for Christianity would be 
a radical revolution and would probably result in the extinction 
of the national and patriotic spirit among the people. He gave 
as an illustration the case of a famous, classical, Chinese scholar, 
who one day asked his class what position they would take if 
Confucius and Mencius were to come at the head of a Chinese 
army and invade Japan. When for a long time the class were 
silent, not knowing what to answer, for in their minds the love 
of their country and their gratitude for these sages were strug- 
gling for supremacy, he in the most decided manner told them 
that in his own case he would put on his best armor and 
unsheathe his yamato-blade and fight against Confucius and 
Mencius. Mr. Fukusawa said that as the number of Chris- 
tians increased in Japan their gratitude to their foreign friends 
would become so strong that in case of any international diffi- 
culty they would probably take sides with the foreign powers 
and forget their duty to their own country. 

About two years after the publication of these articles by 
Mr. Fukusawa, Mr. Yano Fumio, editor of ‘“ Hochi-simbun,” 
another daily newspaper in Tokyo, formerly a pupil of Mr. 
Fukusawa, and a rising statesman of the day, returned from his 
visit to England. He, too, surprised his countrymen by strongly 
advocating the introduction of Christianity. He said that if 
Japan were to have in future upright and noble-minded poli- 
ticians, and uncorrupted political parties, she must at once 
introduce the Christian morality ; and argued in the strongest 
language that the moral corruption of a people was the cause of 
their national decline. He went on to say that there was, how- 
ever, a very grave difficulty in the introduction of Christianity, 
for in the ordinary conception of it there was so much of the 
miraculous element as to make it almost impossible for edu- 
cated men to believe in it conscientiously. But happily this 
could be obviated, he said, by introducing Unitarianism, which 
retained all the essential elements of Christianity while it dis- 
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carded the miraculous. Then Professor Toyama, who ten years 
before did more than any one else to introduce infidel views and 
agnostic philosophy into the Government University, came for- 
ward proclaiming that in his view Christianity was indispen- 
sable to the elevation of the mental and moral condition of 
Japanese womanhood, and strongly upheld the work of the 
missionary ladies in their schools. Then again the senator 
Kato, ex-principal of the University, earnestly advocated the in- 
troduction of religious education into the common schools, and 
maintained that it was necessary for a firm basis of the moral dis- 
cipline of the young. The combined influence of all these lead- 
ers, who were well-known to be non-religious men, or certainly 
not prejudiced in favor of Christianity, did a great deal to bring 
the question of religion and ethical culture before the minds of 
the people. It was owing to these and other influences that the 
attitude of the young men in the colleges and the University 
in Tokyo has recently been changed completely, from one of 
scoffing contempt to that of respect and in many cases of an 
earnest seeking after the truth of Christianity. 

It was in the midst of this state of things, when the educated 
men of the country were just awaking from their dream that 
the moral education of the people would take care of itself, and 
in many cases that the abandonment of all moral restraints was 
the sign of supreme enlightenment, and when the Christian 
meetings were everywhere being crowded with enthusiastic and 
earnest hearers, and the churches were making an unparalleled 
progress, and Mr. Yano was pleading for the introduction of 
Unitarianism, that Rev. Arthur May Knapp made his appear- 
ance in Tokyo. He was, as may be supposed, well received 
by Mr. Yano and his friends, and was introduced into some of 
the clubs, where Mr. Yano had an influence. Mr. Fukusawa 
was soon understood to be interested in him. Marquis Toku- 
gawa also came back from England a Unitarian and began to 
exert himself in behalf of his mission. Mr. Knapp’s articles 
explaining Unitarianism appeared in Mr. Fukusawa’s paper. 
Translations of Unitarian tracts were also issued. Mr. Knapp 
declared he was not a missionary in the ordinary sense of the 
term, but an Unitarian ambassador, representing the large and 
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flourishing denomination in America. He intimated that he 
came not so much to teach as to learn; that there might not be 
any need for Japan to make a radical change of religion ; that 
the Japanese should take extreme pains to conserve what was 
good in the old, and not rush on to adopt everything new. In 
fine, he made himself in every way agreeable to the Japanese 
whenever he met them. 

No doubt Mr. Knapp received many communications from 
people in the distant parts of Japan inquiring about Unitarian 
tenets and in some cases requesting him to send them preach- 
ers, or telling him that a few people were ready to organize 
themselves into a Unitarian society. Coming in such an auspi- 
cious time and receiving so warm a welcome from men like 
Messrs. Fukusawa and Yano, and Marquis Tokugawa, and 
meeting polite and cordial people everywhere and kind re- 
sponses from several quarters, I do not wonder that Mr. Knapp 
became so enthusiastic and hopeful about the Unitarian move- 
ment in Japan that he felt, after one year’s easy work, that he 
had already almost won the empire, and that the result of his 
effort counted more than the entire net result of the whole evan- 
gelical effort in the past thirty years. 

But I am not without grave misgivings in regard to the bright 
future Mr. Knapp seems to promise his denomination, as 
standing before it in Japan. I cannot but think that he is 
greatly mistaken in many of the ideas he has lately been ex- 
pressing so confidently as to his own success. 

It is unquestionably true that the success of any movement 
cannot be measured by the numbers of its adherents, and espe- 
cially is this true in religious movements. If numbers are to be 
the final criterion of strength and success, then Buddhism is 
stronger than Christianity and Catholicism than Protestantism. 
The fact that Mr. Knapp can give as yet no report of the num- 
ber of people he has baptized and the churches he has founded 
should not be brought against him. But the question I wish to 
emphasize is whether, in meeting with the Japanese people, he 
has not confounded politeness with sympathy and sympathy with 
adherence. It is universally known that the Japanese are an 
exceedingly polite people. Especially are they so to foreign 
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visitors. You meet them face to face and they never will be 
impolite, even should you propound opinions totally opposed to 
theirs. In the case of foreign people, when they meet the Jap- 
anese, they are very apt at first to take simple cordiality for 
sympathy and adherence to their views. Besides, some people 
might really sympathize, but would never think of adhering. 
Mr. Knapp will be the last man to say that what Japan wants 
is the name and not the reality of Christianity. When he 
speaks of the Japanese being born Unitarians, he no doubt sim- 
ply means that they are intellectually very near to the Unitarian 
form of Christianity. But morally he would not mean that 
they are almost Unitarians. For he is no doubt aware that the 
virtue of chastity, for instance, is very little known among the 
Japanese, excepting women of certain classes of society ; that 
there is one divorce in every three marriages; and that social 
vice in all its forms reigns unrestrained. No doubt Mr. Knapp 
would not regard anything success unless his Japanese friends 
are thoroughly changed morally, in their conjugal, social, and 
business relations. But it is no easy matter for any one to ef- 
fect thoroughly this moral reformation. Very often many peo- 
ple, when they find out fully what it costs them to become real 
disciples of Jesus, “go away exceedingly sorrowful.” I, there- 
fore, question Mr. Knapp’s right to speak so confidently of the 
sure foundations he thinks he has laid for his future work in 
Japan, and I venture to caution him and his friends not to enter- 
tain over-sanguine expectations of taking the empire with but a 
handful of men and within a few years. For they may very soon 
find out that they have been building their castle on the sand. 


As to Mr. Knapp’s estimate of the result of evangelical ef- 
forts in Japan, I contend that this ambassador is almost wholly 
wrong. I believe that he never was inside of any flourishing 
native church, nor ever met and fully conversed on the subject 
with a native pastor or a competent foreigner. Otherwise he 
would not have spoken as he did. In one of his articles, I see 
that he misquote statistics, which shows that he has not stud- 
ied even statistics carefully. The explanation of the whole 
matter lies in my mind in the probability that he obtained his 
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information on the subject largely from Mr. Fukusawa and his 
friends, who have always been in the habit of looking with dis- 
paragement upon Christian workers and of depreciating their 
labors. This was not with any wrong intentions, I am quite 
sure, but such was their attitude. Speaking from their own 
standpoint and according to their somewhat prejudiced knowl- 
edge, they would give Mr. Knapp just that kind of informa- 
tion and impression on the subject which he seems to possess, 
but it is simply their view. The truth of the whole matter is 
that Mr. Fukusawa has a large following, but is not all-power- 
ful. He is a foremost man, but not the foremost man. If 
there is any need of giving names to show that we also have 
friends among the higher circles, I could give the names of 
scores of persons, who are politically, socially, and intellectually 
of the highest standing, and who not only have shown their 
sympathy in words but in acts by their generous donations. It 
is not true that we have no friends among the higher circles, 
and that our work is confined solely to the lower and unedu- 
cated classes. I can do no better, however, than quote in this 
connection the testimony of a German missionary, Mr. Wil- 
fried Spinner, whom Mr. Knapp counts among his sympathizers 
and who probably entertains some rationalistie views which 
would not be indorsed by most of the evangelical people in 
Japan, but whose scholarship, eloquence, and piety are highly 
respected by his many friends among the evangelical churches. 
He, therefore, is not a prejudiced nor a hasty observer. Speak- 
ing of the Doshisha, he says (I am indebted for these quota- 
tions to Rev. E. A. Lawrence’s article in “The Independent” 
of April 4, 1889): “ Enormous are the contributions which the 
Congregationalists of America, and now, too, the Congrega- 
tional churches of Japan and their friends, are making for the 
Doshisha. If the prospects of the speedy victory of Christian- 
ity in Japan were more favorable than they really seem when 
one considers the great power of Buddhism among the lower 
classes, and the modern Confucian and often patriotically clad 
self-sufficiency of the upper classes, it would be allowable to 
suppose that the government sees in the Doshisha the future 
Christian national college. For several weeks I have had op- 
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portunity to study the school close at hand. The Americans 
speak with right of ‘our school, the Doshisha.’ But I have 
already heard from the mouth of the Japanese, ‘It is our 
school.’ Well, both assertions are correct, and perhaps the 
time is not far off when the great work can be entirely handed 
over without fear or jealousy to the people for whose good it 
was founded.” Speaking of the Protestant work in general, 
Mr. Spinner says: “ This has every reason for great hopes of 
its future in Japan. It leaves to the Japanese the independ- 
ence on which they insist. It is precisely those denominations 
which favor free development and have begun their work in 
sufficient strength, such as the Congregationalists and the Pres- 
byterians, which have had the greatest success. . . . Apart 
from the strong Methodistical traits which are gradually cover- 
ing American Protestantism, I do not see what criticism in par- 
ticular we Germans would be able to make on this Protestant- 
ism. Their organization is admirable, and in the Japanese the 
Americans have found pupils gifted by nature with talent for 
organization. Their zeal for faith is great, their action is wise, 
a proof of the mission experience of the boards at home and of 
their agents on the field.” Once more let me quote, and from 
another equally unbiased judge on the subject. Captain Brink- 
ley, editor of the “ Japan Mail,” a leading political, social, and 
economical journal, whose religious standpoint is known to be 
akin to that of Mr. Knapp’s, says in one of the recent issues 
of that journal: “ That in recent years a wonderful change has 
taken place in our attitude toward Christianity is now a well- 
known fact, and need not be dwelt upon here. Only, however, 
within the last two or three years, or, in other words, since the 
awakening of the rising generation, has the new creed become 
a vital element of the nation’s civilized life. Its influence is 
now felt through the rising generation, not only by the fast 
increasing number of young converts, but also, and perhaps to 
a greater extent, by means of the creation of a powerful litera- 
ture, thoroughly imbued with Christian spirit.” 

To speak with more detail of the work, particularly in 
Tokyo: there is just now being started a strong aggressive work 
among the students of the Imperial University and other col- 
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leges; the Young Men’s Christian Association movement is 
being pushed with great energy; and the officials, statesmen, 
and business men are being reached by different churches. I 
am sorry therefore that Mr. Knapp has been so fatally misin- 
formed on this topic. 


Mr. Knapp has sanguine expectations. I-agree with him 
that the educated minds of Japan are rationalistic in temper. 
Even under the old régime they never were given to any super- 
stition. Under the training of Confucianism they were cured 
of all morbid craving after mysteries and supernatural powers. 
To be sure, they believed in a kind of Providence ; but it was 
so vague and ambiguous, that when you came to analyze it 
closely it amounted to nothing. On the other hand, they looked 
with supreme contempt, mingled with pity, upon the ignorant 
people who gave themselves up to the superstitious worship of 
the eight million gods, and the Buddha, and all the secondary 
deities, and who daily prayed, believed in and kept charms, and 
expected to enter the Paradise of the next world. They were 
practically atheists and positivists. When, therefore, they were 
brought into contact with Western life and ideas they naturally 
looked with great contempt on everything that related to reli- 
gion and worship, and with great partiality on every system of 
thought that seemed to stand opposed to Christianity. In this 
way they became doubly confirmed in their rationalistic and 
skeptical positions. Certainly these men are nearer to Unita- 
rianism than to Evangelical Christianity, but nearer still to 
Atheism than to Unitarianism. 

But there is another side to the characteristics of these Jap- 
anese minds, which strongly represents their deep religious na- 
ture. I said the educated Japanese were positivists. They did 
not indeed worship superhuman beings, but they worshiped liv- 
ing men; and they did this in the persons of their sovereign 
and parents. Look back to the utmost limit of Japanese his- 
tory, you will still find the same line of the Mikados reigning 
in proud supremacy. After the introduction of Confucianism, 
the dual duties of loyal and filial obedience had been so strongly 
insisted on, that the earnest spirits among the people, in their 
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devotion, outstripped the requirements of natural relationship 
and practically worshiped their sovereign and parents. In this 
service they gave up their conscience, will, and life. The eight 
million deities of the land were powerless, should their wishes 
ever conflict with those of the living ones. The deities of the 
wind and the sea had to obey when a loyal subject was in the 
service of the Mikado. Even the conjugal bond was not 
strong enough to keep the two hearts together when parental 
hands came in to separate them. Many a tender maiden de- 
voted her precious life to obscurity and poverty in order to 
gratify the whims of her aged parents. Many a noble-hearted 
youth sacrificed himself to the service of his king. All this 
shows that the Japanese have naturally a very religious nature. 

With the sweeping away of the old régime and of the reign 
of Confucianism, the intelligent Japanese lost their fond objects 
of worship. For though they are now as loyal and filial as 
ever, yet they no longer worship their parents and sovereign. 
They feel, therefore, a great gap in their hearts, which nothing 
has been able to fill. May not this object of spiritual devotion 
be found in Christianity ? is the question which many of them 
are earnestly asking to-day, and their number is daily increas- 
ing. Their attitude is at once serious, honest, and expectant. 
They want religion in order to satisfy their deepest devotional 
nature and highest spiritual aspirations. Besides, in the expe- 
rience of the past twenty years, since Confucianism has lost its 
power as a great source of ethical culture, a decline of healthy 
public spirit and public and private morals among the rising 
generation has been widely and painfully apparent. The fore- 
most educators of the country, both in governmental and private 
positions, realize that they have no lever to work by, in the 
matter of ethical culture. Where is the basis of ethics? is the 
anxious cry of the thoughtful men of Japan to-day. They 
want some broad and sure basis on which to build the temple of 
righteousness for the rising generation of the nation. 

Whether the Unitarianism of the type represented by Mr. 
Knapp is best suited to meet this demand, or whether we must 
base the religious and ethical life of the Japanese people on 
the supernatural Person of the historical Redeemer of men, is a 
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question which can be decided to the satisfaction of both sides 
only by results. ‘ By their fruits ye shall know them.” 

In the meantime, however, there are two or three things we 
may well remember and ponder upon. 1. Not by negations, 
but by positive convictions, can we win the hearts of the 
thoughtful people among the Japanese. They have become 
tired of Spencerian agnosticism, of which they once thought a 
great deal, because it is nothing but a pile of negations, and 
after all there is in it no resting-place for the heart and the 
intellect and no basis for righteous character. If that which 
you bring to Japan is no better than old Confucianism, some- 
what refined and enlightened, would be, what is the use of 
coming to Japan to teach it? Everything in Japan is in a con- 
structive stage. Bring something sure, certain, and positive, 
then only will the people rally around you. 2. The supreme re- 
ligious question in Japan is and will be, not whether miracles 
are probable or not; nor even whether God exists or not; nor 
even what the Bible is; but, what think ye of Christ? On 
this the entire series of questions hangs together. Mr. Knapp 
himself says that Prof. Toyama advised him to give a course of 
lectures on the rise of Christianity. He would certainly grant 
that we must be able to explain satisfactorily the Person of 
Jesus and the rise of Christianity in order to win the convic- 
tion of the educated Japanese. They indeed would care little 
for all the fruitless theological discussions on certain side-issues, 
such as predestination and free will, and various theories of the 
Bible, but they do care for the central and vital question of 
questions, namely, the Person of Jesus. In this sense they are 
eminently reasonable and full of common sense. Can Mr. 
Knapp solve this great problem without granting the supernat- 
ural elements in Christianity? 3. What the Japanese want is 
not fine ideas and a convenient system that can be easily be- 
lieved in, but power, —the power to make men good and give 
them peace. “The kingdom of God is not in word, but in 
power.” Only as far as Mr. Knapp shows himself and his 
Japanese friends to be in possession of this divine power, by 
the exhibition of its practical fruits, will the confidence of the 
people be placed in him and his conception of Christianity. 
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Will Mr. Knapp, in whose conceptions of Christianity Christ 
comes in simply as an example and a teacher, the best, surely, 
but only one among the many imperfect great ones of the earth, 
be able to satisfy this earnest demand ? 

Thus I believe the great end of our preaching to.the educated 
Japanese ought to be to arouse and satisfy their spiritual and 
ethical nature; because that is the only door of entrance to 
their hearts and minds. Nothing could be, it seems to me, 
more likely to end in disappointment than to depend upon the 
rationalistic temper of educated people in Japan, for though 
there may be in such circles at first an apparent intellectual 
sympathy, yet there will never be any spiritual and ethical ap- 
propriation of the vital truths presented to them. It is as dan- 
gerous to try to take advantage of the rationalism of educated 
Japanese minds, and teach a devitalized Christianity, as to take 
advantage of the superstitions of the uneducated masses and 
try to teach Romanism. Probably neither effort will lead to 
any noble and beneficial results. It remains to be seen how 
far Mr. Knapp understands the situation; and, if he does so 
fully, how far he will be able to satisfy the demand of the hour. 
One thing is certain, Mr. Knapp will not fail to receive that 
kind of inspiration which comes from the presence of a crowd 
of interested spectators. 


J. T. Isé. 
Tokyo, Japan. 





NATIONAL DEFENSE AGAINST ULTRAMONTANISM. 


A PAPER BY BISHOP A. CLEVELAND COXE, READ AT THE RECENT SARA- 
TOGA CONFERENCE OF THE NATIONAL LEAGUE FOR THE DEFENSE OF 
AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS. 


LitTLe difference of opinion can exist among us as to the 
necessity of taking steps to nationalize defenses against plaus- 
ible encroachments upon our religious liberties. As to details 
and measures, I rely on the experience of others and have noth- 
ing to offer myself. But the perils that now threaten us must 
be looked at not merely comprehensively, but with particular 
attention to the historic facts which prove that a few general 
principles of legislation may be clearly stated, with little effect, 
unless specific forms for the indirect endowment of religious 
societies are kept in view and made impossible under legal 
sanctions. 

It is a fact so astounding that a few years ago its possibility 
would have been unimaginable, that in the adjacent Dominion 
of Canada the rights of British subjects are forfeited under 
color of law; the mighty empire to which they belong is power- 
less, or else too indifferent, to protect them from a sort of out- 
lawry ;' while the court of Rome is invoked by local legisla- 
tion to become the arbiter in questions affecting the property 
and taxation of the people. All this has been brought about by 
the incorporation of a society, in 1887, which immediately after- 
wards, with the connivance of politicians, laid claim to a prop- 
erty long since vested in the crown, and appropriated by law to 
public education. In 1888 a servile legislature appropriated 
$400,000 out of the public funds of the Province of Quebec, 
rendering the act yet more degrading and offensive by leaving 
ultimate measures as to the distribution of the money to the 
arbitration of the Pope. Under “the balance of power,” 


1 The English in Quebec are liable to arrest, trial, and penalty in courts which 
+zansact all business in the French language. 
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placed in the hands of the society aforesaid by the conflicting 
interests of political parties, the loyal population of the entire 
Dominion is left without redress, and the flag which Wolfe 
planted on the heights of Abraham is virtually overtopped by 
that of the pontifical arms. In a word, France has indirectly 
recaptured Quebee ; not modern France and its republic, but 
France of the old régime ; the France of Pompadours and Du 
Barrys, and of the Jesuit ascendency. 

The same society not only exists in our country, but it is vir- 
tually the master of “the balance of power” and controls 
millions of votes. It gives its “* word of order” to the Roman 
bishops, who dare not resist its supremacy, which is, in fact, 
the “ infallibility ” of the Pontiff himself, given to this society 
in commission ; these bishops, in turn, pass the order to the 
priests, and these, in the confessional, do the bidding of their 
masters and make their superstitious and ignorant subjects reg- 
ister the same at the polls. 

Under the potency of this machinery, the cowardly politi- 
cians at Washington are already enslaved to the court of Rome 
and do its bidding. An agent of this court, appointed by Romish 
bishops, resides at Washington and practices upon the Senate 
and House of Representatives, as well as upon the government 
itself. We are astonished at the gift of $400,000 by the Cana- 
dian government to the society of Jesuits ; but, it is probable 
that not less than $1,000,000 have been paid out of the public 
funds for the support ostensibly of Romish missions among the 
Indians. It is affirmed that nearly $100 per head is thus paid, 
annually, for every Indian child who is reported as receiving 
education in these missions. 

At the same time,a Jesuit university is set up at Washing- 
ton, to be henceforth the focus of machinations of the same 
sort, on a larger scale. Foreign professors have been imported 
to fill the chairs and to give an alien education to the youth 
who will be sent to its halls. Here the secreta monita of the 
society will be rigidly enforced. Rich widows and young heir- 
esses will be threatened and worried and flattered into the gift 
or entail of their estates into the dead-hand of a corporation 
which will soon be created, with no restrictions of mortmain ; 
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and any vote demanded of Congress or any concession exacted 
from the government will be yielded without scruple, under 
terrorism of the balance of power. 

In Venice, in Vienna, in Rome itself, one sees the great for- 
tresses from which the Jesuits have been ejected, by the indigna- 
tion of Romanists themselves and by Romanized governments. 
Every Romish country in the civilized world has been forced 
into conflicts the most deadly with this infamous society of 
Jesuits; every strong government in Europe has been forced 
to banish them as hostile to all social systems which they can- 
not control. Enemies of the human race, they have now in- 
vaded our great national domain, and under laws made for 
freedom, are making themselves “ free” to establish their own 
despotism. 

The society of Jesuits has no patriotism; is identified with 
no nationality ; has no domestic or social ties; and glories in 
being subject to its own authorities only. It is a military inva- 
sion, wherever it enters any country; every member being a 
mere instrument in the hands of a superior, and all directed 
by a “general” in Rome. They bear no arms, but they mas- 
ter those who do and use them absolutely. Where ballots are 
bullets, it is enough to become controllers of these silent but 
revolutionizing arms. They are rapidly revolutionizing Amer- 
ica in this way, our supine and recreant politicians selling 
themselves to the enemy, for momentary self-aggrandizements ; 
our press enslaved and subsidized in their interest ; our schools 
and school funds indirectly taken into their possession; and 
our “ Protestant” pastors, societies, and ‘ professors of reli- 
gion” cowed into silence or lending themselves to their machi- 
nations. 

I am persuaded that no amendment to the Constitution that 
fails to guard us against combinations such as these, and to ren- 
der an alien society like that of the Jesuits incapable of opera- 
tions among us such as have trouvled the civilized world else- 
where, will be of any effect. Indirectly, as educators, as agents 
of “secret service,” as philanthropists, as the heads of hospi- 
tals, as directors of “reformatories,” as “ Indian agents,” as 
contractors (and what not ?), the Jesuits, in the disguises which 
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their rules not only permit, but encourage, will make them- 
selves arbiters of every question on which the future of our 
republic depends. Look at Mexico, look at Old Spain, look 
again at Canada, and see to what we are predestinated, if 
Americans are resolved to learn nothing from the experience of 
nations; if with their own hands they persist in subjecting 
their glorious inheritance of constitutional freedom to these 
invaders of their homes, to these burglars of the universe. 


Nore. —It is curious that Louisiana may, at any time, be subjected to the 
same processes which have led to the Canadian imbroglio, through the intricacies 
of what is known as the ‘‘ Battune estate controversy,’’ familiar to all who are 
acquainted with the biography of Edward Livingston and the administration of 
President Jefferson. While I write, comes to us the partially suppressed account 
of what the Jesuits of Fordham have been doing in a common-school election, in 
Westchester County, in this State. It may be worth while, also, to note a signif- 
icant hint that illustrates what has been said of the Jesuit University at Wash- 
ington. The First Presbyterian Church of Erie, Pa., recently called a Canadian 
minister to be its pastor, says the Christian Secretary of Hartford. They were 
notified if their new pastor came it would be in violation of the Contract-labor 
Law. The Catholic University at Washington has recently made arrangements 
for the importation of a faculty from Europe, and the managers feared that their 
professors would be prohibited by these laws. But great is the power of Rome 
with the government, and the authorities ruled that a liberal construction of the 
laws would be made and the professors admitted. We have no particular affec- 
tion for this law, but we hold that no discrimination should be made between 
Catholics and Presbyterians. The so-called American ‘‘ Catholic’? University is 
thoroughly foreign in its character, and might just as well be located in Rome. It 
will not be American in any sense. And why its foreign professors should be 
hired and brought over here, while a Presbyterian church cannot have the same 
privilege, is one of the questions this government must answer. 





EDUCATIONAL IDEALS IN MISS BRIGHAM’S LIFE. 


THERE are few whose passing onward would have brought 
the burden of heavy personal grief to a wider circle than to- 
day mourns the loss of Miss Mary A. Brigham. Her beauti- 
ful life was a living power in homes all over the country ; her 
death a mystery of darkness and distress. Young and old, rich 
and poor, the lofty and the lowly, join hands in a common sor- 
row over her grave. 

Through such souls alone 
God stooping shows sufficient of his light, 
For us i’ the dark to rise by. 

Miss Brigham exemplified the power of a quiet consistent 
life, wholly devoted to the highest ends. Though one of the 
most distinguished educators of the country, she was in no 
sense before the public eye ; she did not write or speak for the 
public ear; she advanced no new theories of education or 
reform ; but she lived, in the midst of hundreds of city girls, 
such a pure, earnest, consecrated life that they had no need to 
go beyond the walls of their school-room to find their highest 
type of cultured Christian womanhood. 

It has been said that when one sees a perfect woman one 
never thinks of her attributes, but is conscious only of her 
presence. In the character of Miss Brigham there was such a 
harmonious blending that individual traits were merged in the 
completeness of her personality, and one felt the restfulness of 
her presence without analyzing its charm. 

Dowered by nature with superb health, unusual beauty, fine 
intellect, and a sweet and gracious dignity, she was rarely fitted 
for her chosen work. In her girlhood Mt. Holyoke Seminary 
was the leading girls’ school of the country, and she was sent 
to it to acquire the foundation of her rapidly widening knowl- 
edge. She had at that time no thought of becoming a teacher, 
but, on being invited back to her school home, accepted the po- 
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sition offered her. The brief stay there developed her remark- 
able adaptation to the work, and, giving herself to it with char- 
acteristic vigor and enthusiasm, she taught for over thirty years, 
with no interruption save the rest of the annual vacations. 
Two years were given to Mt. Holyoke, three to Ingham Univer- 
sity, and in 1863 Miss Brigham accepted the call to Brooklyn, 
little dreaming that there she was to find the home and labor 
of a lifetime. At first as a teacher simply, then as associate 
principal in the Brooklyn Heights Seminary she found wide 
scope for her powers. Never was teacher rewarded with more 
perfect love and confidence, never with more pervasive and dom- 
inant influence over her pupils. Sweet to encourage, steadfast 
to control, she governed with a firmness that was never severe, 
a gentleness that was never weak. The affection she inspired 
was no girlish infatuation, but a sincere sentiment founded on 
gratitude and admiration, never degenerating into sentimental- 
ity, but increasing with a loyalty that long outlived the school 
days. 

Miss Brigham never hesitated to reprove her pupils; she 
never flattered them ; but her words of censure were so tenderly 
spoken and so tempered by encouragement that their sting was 
lost in the quick impulse to do better. Her confidence in her 
girls inspired them with self-respect. Her patience made 
them patient with themselves in the character building which 
she so constantly urged. Those who came under her immediate 
care, teachers and pupils who met her daily in the family life, 
were won by the sweet motherliness of the woman, so sponta- 
neous, so all-embracing, so cheery that few could resist it. No 
girlish perplexity or trouble was too slight to win her attentive 
sympathy; her girls were ever in her mind, and any sacrifice 
of time and strength was gladly made if it conduced to their 
happiness or well-being ; while the heartiness with which she 
planned and entered into their pleasures gave them an added 
zest. 

Especially fortunate were those who began their life as 
teachers under Miss Brigham’s wise leadership. Her cordial 
interest and codperation, her confidence in their powers, were a 


constant stimulus. ‘ You young people can do anything,” was 
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a favorite expression with her, and no help that she could give 
was ever withheld from those new to the profession. No one 
could more graciously have excused the mistakes of inexpe- 
rience ; no one more cordially have accepted suggestion from the 
humblest source. By her wide experience she guided younger 
workers out of rashness, by her breadth of culture freed them 
from crudity, by her earnestness put a new meaning into their 
work, and in her whole life presented to them the ideal of a true 
teacher. 

Her giving power was wonderful. With a generosity that 
was part of her large nature she bestowed lavishly of her wis- 
dom, her strength, her time, on all who claimed them. One of 
her friends has said of her that “she had the genius for friend- 
ship.” She certainly possessed its two requisites of tenderness 
and truth. She never met one with a half-hearted attention, but 
gave her whole mind to the subject before her, whether trivial 
or important, listening, questioning, balancing arguments and 
suggestions with such a hearty interest that her manner inspired 
confidence, and the question under discussion gained new impor- 
tance. This interested attention, her tact in dealing with different 
natures, her winning manners, and clear-sighted judgment made 
her a great power in social and in philanthropic circles. She 
was everybody’s confidant. Few ever left her without feeling 
themselves the gainers by the contact. 

Wide and regnant as was Miss Brigham’s influence, it was 
one of the greatest charms of her beautiful life that it was 
crowned with a humility as sweet as it was sincere. Miss 
Brigham believed in herself — otherwise she could never have 
attained the equipoise and the steadfastness that were so no- 
ticeable in her life. In spite of this, no woman endowed so 
richly as she could have been less conscious of her gifts. She 
was wont to give most generous praise to those far less tal- 
ented and successful than herself, and sigh for their powers 
with a gentle wistfulness that would have been ludicrous had 
it not been so genuine. 

Her power lay not alone in the largeness of her heart, but 
also in the strength of her intellect. She had a fine mind, 
with a special talent for detail and classification. The keen- 
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ness of her critical faculty was remarkable ; nothing escaped 
her. She went straight to the heart of things, sifting, judging, 
and arranging with innate discrimination of values. Her knowl- 
edge was never obtruded; she seemed to prefer being told to 
telling. She possessed the faculty of acquiring from all sources, 
and was always abreast of the times. 

With the higher education, Miss Brigham was in fullest sym- 
pathy. No college-bred woman ever had more respect for col- 
lege training than did this teacher, whose remarkable success 
without it might have gone far to convince her that it was non- 
essential. She constantly regretted that she had not enjoyed 
its advantages, quite oblivious to the fact so patent to others 
that in her case lack of college training was more than com- 
pensated by experience and breadth of culture. 

Scholarly attainment in large measure was hers; but not in 
this, not in her executive ability or her social qualities, lay the 
secret of her beautiful life; but in her deep, all-pervasive spir- 
ituality. ‘Common souls pay with what they do; noble souls 
with that which they are.” It was what Miss Brigham was 
that told. Entire simplicity, absence of all sentimentality or 
ostentation, characterized her religion. It was not that she 
talked of it much, though the name of Christ came to her lips 
as naturally as the name of a friend; but she lived it, with 
such a whole-souled, joyous self-surrender that no one could be 
in her presence for a day without feeling that with her the re- 
ligion of Christ was the ever-present, the actuating power. 
Whether with all her other endowments had been granted a 
peculiarly spiritual temperament, or whether in those far-off 
girlish days at Mt. Holyoke she had become imbued with the 
spirit of self-sacrifice where it was taught in its simplicity, cer- 
tain it was that to her morality meant self-control, religion self- 
denial. There was nothing narrow in her views, nothing of the 
bigot or the fanatic. In religion, as in all else, she was broad, 
progressive, tolerant. Thoroughly interested in the affairs of 
the world, she was charitable to all men, and strict only with 
herself. 

It may be said that this picture represents her as an ideal 
character, but one who knew her well for many years said with 
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the force of sincere conviction: “In calm and truthful earnest- 
ness I express the belief that it is impossible for us to idealize 
the character of Miss Brigham ;” and those to whom her sweet 
life ministered, know best how inadequate are words to tell of 
her worth to them. 

Miss Brigham’s power over young girls, her intellectual 
vigor, and her deep religious feeling were not unrecognized by 
those interested in education. The highest positions open to 
women in the country were repeatedly offered her. With her 
characteristic shrinking from publicity, and her equally charac- 
teristic depreciation of her own powers, she refused them all. 
The time was coming when the demands of a broader work 
became imperative. When, in 1888, Mt. Holyoke Seminary 
obtained its college charter, it was a surprise to no one but her- 
self that Miss Brigham was immediately invited to become its 
first president. The same feeling that had kept her in retire- 
ment so long asserted itself in view of the new work. For 
many years it had been her wish to establish a school of her 
own, where she could carry out her own ideas of preparatory 
education. It was hard to relinquish this long-cherished proj- 
ect, and bring herself to undertake a work so fraught with 
difficulties as was the organization of the new college. Every 
objection presented itself to her mind; obstacle after obstacle 
confronted her. To make the decision doubly hard, Brooklyn 
rose in protest, and for the first time Miss Brigham realized 
what a place was hers in the city’s affection and respect. But 
at last, convinced beyond question that she was directly called 
of God to the new work, she accepted it, and pledged to Mt. 
Holyoke the powers that had been so eagerly sought by other 
institutions. 

Though fully appreciative of the confidence reposed in her, 
she was singularly free from the desire for any fame or per- 
sonal distinction the position might confer. Never was such 
honor received with less of self-seeking. That her acceptance 
was a supreme act of self-denial, no one who knew her inner 
life at the time could doubt. ‘“ Here stand I; I can no other ; 
so help me, God,” was her first telegram of acceptance of the 


presidency, and no utterance could more exactly have expressed 
her attitude. 
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The decision once made, there were still, at times, shrinking, 
timidity, and self-distrust. She had, however, a steadfast de- 
termination to give her best energies to the new work, relying 
in simple trust on the Divine guidance. “If the Lord does not 
want me there after all, He has plenty of time to remove me,” 
she has said over and over again in the past months. These 
words come back now to the memory of her friends with the 
pathos of a prophecy. Day by day the grandeur and the beauty 
of the coming work grew upon her, as her plans took more defi- 
nite shape. With increasing courage she set herself to master 
every detail of the complex problem before her. It was char- 
acteristic that no present duty was set aside. Each detail of 
home and school life was as carefully considered, each child’s 
interests as thoughtfully guarded, as if the founding of a col- 
lege did not await her. Hers was a nature “ capable of con- 
ceiving and choosing a life’s task with far-off issues, yet capable 
of the unapplauded heroism which turns off the road of achieve- 
ment at the call of the nearer duty, whose effect lies in the 
beating of the hearts that are close.” 

The friends of Mt. Holyoke rallied grandly to her support. 
From all over the country, from hundreds of enthusiastic 
alumne, came letters bespeaking their delight and their loyalty. 
No one who was present at that last memorable meeting of the 
New York association of the graduates of Mt. Holyoke will 
ever forget its enthusiasm. The sweet and hopeful words of 
the president-elect, the grace with which she presided, the sur- 
prised pleasure and the gracious dignity with which she ac- 
cepted the ovation which greeted her there will be lost out of 
memory by no one of all that company. 

What she would have accomplished, what a college Mt. Hol- 
yoke would have become under her wise, steady, and pro- 
gressive rule, will never be known. The Lord did remove her. 
In the hour of its fullest triumph Mt. Holyoke was plunged 
into the direst calamity that has marked its history since the 
death of its first leader. 

In the full vigor of matured womanhood, she passed beyond 
our sight ; but the rhythm of her life’s musie was broken with 
no jarring discords. The tender heart was grieved by no pre- 
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science of coming loss to those who loved her; the steadfast 
mind unruffled by dismay or fear. Without a shadow of re- 
gret or pain, swiftly at the summons of her God, the strong, 
sweet soul took flight.’ Falling asleep in the beauty of the June 
day, she woke to the rapture of heaven as its gates swung 
wide to welcome her “ to the celestial city, to infinite serenities, 
to love without limit, to perfect joy.” 

Her work still goes on. In the many lives she touched, and 
never touched except to better, will be found her continuing in- 
fluence. All over the country, fresh young girls look back to 
her as their fairest medel, and, loving her still, would fain be 
worthy for her sake and for His whom she obeyed. The help- 
ful human presence is gone. In its place has come the grander 
impulse — the inspiration of the saint. Those who mourn her 
most sincerely have the constantly strengthening purpose to 
earry on her work, and still, “despite the distance and the dark,” 
to join hands with her in cheering, strengthening, and uplift- 
ing, until, in the perfecting of the Divine plan, they too shall 
be summoned to follow her 


On to the bound of the waste, 
On to the city of God. 


KATHARINE SHEPHERD WOODWARD. 
Damariscotta, Maine, 


August 24, 1889. 





FRENCH ROMAN CATHOLIC INFLUENCE IN NEW 
ENGLAND. 


Every nation has its great and decisive epochs. The growth 
of the nation, or its decadence, depends very largely on what is 
done or left undone during what may be called crucial years. 

There can be but little doubt in the minds of thoughtful men 
who make themselves acquainted with current events that the 
American republic is approaching a crisis in its history, not to 
say that it has reached it already. With magnanimous liberal- 
ity it has opened its arms to all classes and conditions of men. 
It has invited individuals of all nationalities to come in and 
enjoy the blessings of liberty, of gospel truth, and of a free and 
liberal education. Millions of foreigners have made of this 
country their home; already in many towns and cities they 
have become numerically stronger than the American popula- 
tion ; they are becoming naturalized rapidly, and their influence 
in political matters is already felt in a very decided way. 

Until recently, the attention of the churches in the East has 
been fixed almost entirely upon the West. At all missionary 
gatherings at which the interests of the home field were dis- 
cussed, emphasis has been laid on the needs of the great West, 
and the duty of the New England churches towards this work 
of Western evangelization was insisted upon. That was right ; 
such a policy was full of wisdom and the country has reaped 
from it a blessed harvest of good. The time has fully come, 
however, for the East to consider carefully its changed and 
changing condition, and both for its own sake and for the sake 
of all those missionary enterprises that have looked to it for 
help in days past, to inquire very earnestly what measures 
shall be taken to keep New England Protestant and American, 
that she may be in the future that centre of Christian and ele- 
vating influences she has been in the past ? 

The New England of cherished memory exists no more. The 
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founders of these world-renowned States are gone, and many 
of their virtues — integrity, manliness, devotedness to principles 
—have passed away with them. Thousands of their children 
have died, not to be replaced by others ; thousands have aban- 
doned their native States, and foreigners, with different aims 
and purposes and holding religious views opposed to the genius 
of American institutions, have replaced them. In Massachu- 
setts, Vermont, and Rhode Island the foreign element outnum- 
bers the American population and is largely drawn from French 
Roman Catholic Quebec. In this paper I shall confine myself 
wholly to the French, leaving to others the duty of ascertain- 
ing what the influence of the other nationalities shall be. We 
purpose asking what can be expected of the French Canadian 
Roman Catholics, who will soon number one half million in New 
England. 

The nation is called upon to solve a great problem; and in 
order that it may be solved in a way beneficial to this nation and 
to Christendom some great changes are needed. There must 
be an awakening on the part of the clergy and laity; there 
must be a readjustment of methods of work in New England, 
and, above all, Protestantism must become Protestantism anew, 
be baptized afresh with that spirit of the Reformation which 
wrought such wonders; it must consider it a sacred duty to 
convert to evangelical truth the benighted slaves of Romanism. 
There is no virtue, there is no breadth of view, there is an utter 
absence of charity, in that debilitated phase of Christianity 
that would place all systems of religion on a par, and then, on 
the assumption of a more enlightened charity, allow deluded 
souls to groan and to perish under the burden of error and su- 
perstition. If Romanism be what the American nation, as a 
whole, has considered it to be up to the present time, a Chris- 
tian denomination to be sustained and encouraged by Protestant 
patronage and money, because it works in common with the 
other religious bodies of the land for the upbuilding of the 
nation, it is high time that Protestantism should cease to exist, 
for then we were all wrong in our views of truth, religious and 
political. The two systems have scarcely anything in common, 
save in certain outward appearances. In the fundamental prin- 
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ciples by which systems must be tested, evangelical Protestant- 
ism and ultramontane Romanism are as opposed one to the 
other as light is to darkness. The one necessarily destroys the 
other. The great question is, Which shall it be in New Eng- 
land ? 

In determining what shall be the influence of the French 
Canadian Roman Catholic element on the destinies of New 
England, and that means of the whole country and continent, 
it is necessary to have a clear idea of the actual strength of 
this population and of its probable growth in the future ; of its 
character, its methods of education in the past and its plans in 
this direction for the future on American soil. To ignore the 
religious question would.be blindness and folly, because the 
whole problem resolves itself into a religious one. Make Prot- 
estant Christians of the French Canadians and they cease to be, 
what the doctrines of the Syllabus compel them, politically and 
religiously, to be, the natural enemies of American institutions. 
Give them the gospel of salvation, and they become what the 
Huguenots were for France, a source of untold strength to the 
nation. 


I. THE STRENGTH OF THIS POPULATION. 


As far as we can ascertain, the French-speaking population 
of the United States numbers 1,500,000. Of these 1,000,000 
are French Canadians, the others being French, Swiss, and Bel- 
gians. The New England States have about 326,000 French 
Canadians, distributed as follows: Massachusetts 165,000 ; 
Maine 45,000; Vermont 31,000; Connecticut 30,000; New 
Hampshire 30,000 ; and Rhode Island 25,000. In a good num- 
ber of towns they hold the balance of power. 

Great and rapid as this immigration has been of late years, 
it has by no means reached its height. It is helped on in differ- 
ent ways. The exactions of the Church of Rome are such in 
Quebee that thousands of people are driven across the lines by 
dire poverty. The tithes, pew-rents, assessments for the erec- 
tion of those palatial ecclesiastical buildings with which the 
Province is fairly covered (they are estimated at $62,000,000), 
the traffic of masses, scapularies, holy water, relics, and other 
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innumerable papal inventions, drain the people, make and 
keep them poor. The annual revenue of the church is esti- 
mated at $12,000,000, and that from a population of 1,240,000 
at the most. Canadians must flee for a refuge. 

Moreover, the clergy now encourage this emigration, be- 
cause they are satisfied that French Ultramontanism runs no 
great danger in Protestant New England, provided the children 
of the French can be kept out of the American schools and 
placed in French Catholic parochial schools where ultramon- 
tane doctrine reigns supreme. The educative power of New 
England is not in its damp air. We must find it in its good 
institutions. These, however, are of little benefit to the mass 
of French children, who are made to believe that the public 
schools are dens of iniquity, which they are absolutely forbidden 
to attend under pain of hell fire. Other causes might be men- 
tioned, which in union with those given help to swell this tide of 
immigration. 

The growth of this population in your Puritan States receives 
an impetus from another source. The French Canadians owe 
their great political strength in Canada to their marvelous nat- 
ural increase. The race is one of the most prolific on this 
continent. The clergy have not left this mine unexplored. 
They encourage early marriages; boys and girls of fifteen 
years of age are very often made man and wife. It may be 
said that necessity is laid on them to raise large families. Spe- 
cial discourses are given on these subjects by priests appointed 
for that purpose, to men alone, then to women, to boys alone, 
then to girls. We hold it from reliable persons who were pres- 
ent on these occasions, that the most indelicate things are uttered 
by bachelor priests. The finger of scorn is pointed at the New 
England home, often childless or at best with few children. 
The curse of God, it is said, must rest on such a nation. On 
the other hand, the possibilities of the French race are dilated 
upon, and not without good reason does the wily priest picture 
to the ingenuous Canadian matron the grand future of the 
French Catholic nationality, when by their overwhelming num- 
bers they can outvote the Americans at the polls. 

We calmly ask, as matters are now developing, what stands 
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in the way of the realization of these dreams? Have they not 
been realized in British Protestant Canada? Is it true or is it 
not that New England homes, of the type you need to maintain 
your national life, are not multiplying in anything like the 
ratio of French Catholic homes? Is it true that it requires four 
or five American families to make one French Canadian? Such 
are the facts, and unless educationalists, Christian politicians, 
and reformers take hold of this question fearlessly, unless they 
adopt strong measures to Americanize the French and Irish 
Catholics, Romanism will rule New England in the near future 
just as surely as it rules Canada to-day. Optimists who read 
these lines will no doubt shrug their shoulders and ridicule the 
idea. This is precisely what English Protestants have been 
doing in Canada for years. The efforts of the brave mission- 
aries who worked so heroically, who bled and died to give the 
gospel to the French of Canada, were little appreciated by 
English Protestantism. There was no need of such a work. 
Conquered Canada, it was thought, would always have to sub- 
mit to Protestant England. But what has been enacted of 
late? The 70,000 French of the conquest have become 1,240,- 
000. The church which controls them has become so powerful 
that it controls the Province of Quebec, and through it the Do- 
minion parliament, that does not dare to veto a bill, the un- 
righteousness of which is admitted on all sides, and the opposi- 
tion is so afraid that it does not dare say a word against it. 
The Province of Quebee openly declares its intention, through 
its Premier, to become a French Catholic nation, break loose 
from the confederation and submit in all things to the Pope and 
no longer to the Queen of England. The public-school system 
of Ontario is shattered at Rome’s demand. English is ban- 
ished from many schools of that English Protestant province, 
and the Roman Catholic catechism is taught even to Protestant 
children in schools subsidized by the state. These historical 
facts need to be weighed by New Englanders. They are of 
such a character as to lead men to think, and should help to 
save this country from that dangerous laisser faire policy fol- 
lowed by Protestant England, the sad results of which are seen 
so clearly to-day in the Dominion. 
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Il. CHARACTER OF THIS POPULATION. 

It is generally admitted that the French Canadians form a 
desirable portion of the immigrant population of the United 
States. History shows that the first colonists who came from 
France to lay the foundations of what became New France were 
not, as a rule, of the class which this country now receives from 
Europe and even from Canada. Several of these colonists were 
men of rank and learning. They were actuated by the highest 
motives, and they have left their impress on the French Cana- 
dian race. 

The French Canadian is naturally intelligent and bright; 
he is of a genial disposition, gentlemanly, and polite. The reli- 
gious sentiment is deeply rooted in his heart. He is social in 
his instincts, and like the old Gaulois is fond of hearing and 
communicating news. He is animated and sometimes says more 
by his gestures and attitudes than by his words. 

French Canada, in spite of the defective system of educa- 
tion which Rome has imposed upon the people, has had, and 
has to-day, many enlightened men, who have distinguished 
themselves as novelists, poets, historians, jurists, and statesmen. 
Many of our French Canadian young men, who have had the 
moral courage to face the opposition of Rome in order to enter 
our high schools and Protestant universities, have taken the 
highest honors, carrying off prizes and medals. We say all this 
in order to help to remove a prejudice which exists in the mind 
of many of our American friends, and which leads them to im- 
agine that this large foreign field, brought by God to their 
very doors, is unfit for intellectual, moral, and religious culture. 
Our experience has proved the contrary. Remove the French 
Canadian from the blighting influences by which Rome has sur- 
rounded him for more than three centuries, let him have the 
advantage of a good, liberal education, give him the gospel of 
Christ, and ere long you see the old Huguenot traits reappear- 
ing in him, and soon you have an American Christian citizen, 
ready to uphold your institutions, not necessarily because they 
are American, but because they rest on great principles which 
he approves. He thus becomes a happy, prosperous man and 
a source of strength to the nation. 
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III. RELIGION OF THIS POPULATION. 

We are forced by facts to admit, notwithstanding what has 
just been said, that the vast majority of the French who come 
to New England are illiterate, superstitious, and far behind their 
noble ancestors. They belong to the Middle Ages rather than 
to our century. We admit this frankly, but with the same 
breath hasten to assign to this deplorable state of things its 
unmistakable cause. We charge Rome with being responsible 
for the state of backwardness and of ignorance which exists in 
Roman Catholic Quebec. Seeing that she has had absolute 
control in matters religious and educational; seeing that she 
has had the moulding of the destinies of this nation, we may 
say to her that her religious system, that her methods of educa- 
tion must be sadly defective to have produced such fruits. It 
manifestly becomes the duty of every American Christian who 
loves humanity, who loves his native land and his God, to uproot 
this system of error from the heart of the French and prevent 
it from establishing itself in New England. 

Such a sentiment is termed uncharitable by a class of men 
who claim to have more breadth, more liberality, more charity, 
tact, and judgment than those who consider it a sacred duty to 
God and the nation to oppose a bold front to the encroachment 
of the Papacy in this republic. 

But is it true that we are uncharitable, that we show signs 
of intellectual debility, when we charge Rome with being the 
mother of ignorance and superstition, and with many of the 
sins and immoralities which follow these? We French Cana- 
dians look back with regret over the sad pages of our history. 
We go back in thought to the cradle of our nation. We see 
our Huguenot fathers establishing their colonies, some of them 
under the direction of the noble Coligny, and we picture to our- 
selves the greatness to which New France would have attained 
had its destinies been shaped by our God-fearing Huguenot an- 
cestors. But we also see persecuting Rome disbanding these 
Huguenot settlements, driving them back across the sea by royal 
edicts, in order that she might reign supreme. She is endowed 
with large sums of money for religious and educational pur- 
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poses, and large grants of territory are made her by the French 
government. In fine, she has everything she needs to make a 
people great, prosperous, and happy. Her circumstances are 
very different from those of the Pilgrims and Puritans who laid 
the foundation of this republic. 

But what does the world behold after three centuries? New 
France has remained stationary, its inhabitants, on the whole, 
are abjectly ignorant, behind in everything, and groaning under 
the weight of the medieval chains which Ultramontanism has 
forged about her and so firmly riveted. We find that more 
than a million of Canadians have been compelled to cross the 
lines and ask a livelihood of the Puritan colony founded a hun- 
dred years later and now become a great Protestant nation. 
Why so striking a difference between New France and New 
England? The answer has been given already : Over the 
first, for more than three centuries, the dark night of Romish 
errors has reigned; over the latter the Sun of righteousness 
has shone. See to it, American Christians, that the bright 
rays of His countenance be not hid from you by the sinister 
clouds of selfishness, of moral cowardice, of love of wealth and 


political honors, and of that debilitated phase of Protestantism 
which fears to grapple with error. The strength of Romanism 
in any nation will always be commensurate with the weakness 
of its Protestantism. 


IV. THE AIMS AND PLANS OF THE FRENCH CLERGY HERE, 


Although the past of the French Canadian race concerns us 
in that it has left its impress on the thousands we are receiv- 
ing from Canada, we are still more concerned about their plans, 
aims, and purposes as these are worked out by them among us 
in New England. 

There is no possible trouble to be expected from the French 
Protestant portion of this population. For fifty years they have 
fought heroically in the midst of untold persecutions. They 
have been insulted, misrepresented, beaten, imprisoned. Their 
property has been destroyed, and in some cases they have shed 
their blood. Through all these trials the God of their fathers 
sustained them, so much so that they now number 40,000 in 
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America. If they thus suffered it was because they believed in 
the great principles of freedom, of truth, and progress on which 
the Constitution of the American nation is based, and which 
Rome has always trampled under foot. It is as natural for us 
French Protestants to fall in with your American civilization as 
it is for the eagle to soar above the clouds. 

The French Roman Catholic occupies a totally different posi- 
tion. He is a manof days gone by. He belongs to that period 
of the world’s history when emperors were compelled to place 
their necks under the feet of the Pope. Ultramontanism is his 
creed. The Pope is his sovereign in things spiritual, and that 
means in politics and in everything else. 

Should this concern us? Has not a man the right of throw- 
ing himself abjectly under the Pope’s feet if he choose? Yes, if 
in so doing he does not interfere with my rights, if he does not 
destroy that which I most prize. How does the matter affect 
New England? In the case of the French it works thus : — 

The clergy have succeeded in identifying the French Cana- 
dian nationality with Romanism. To be a good French Cana- 
dian one must be a good Papist. To preserve your religion is 
to preserve your nationality. Now, says the priest, if you will 
remain faithful to Rome and to the teachings it has always given 
you in Canada, if you will be guided by us, your religion will 
preserve your nationality, and in time we will be so strong that 
we will control New England, if not alone, by making an alli- 
ance with Irish Catholics. Just as Protestant and English 
Canada is at our bidding to-day, so shall New England be. 

This, therefore, is the aim of the clergy: to keep the French 
as a separate race here, to perpetuate among them the customs, 
manners, methods of education, traditions, and religious beliefs 
of Quebec, the results of which have been a curse to the nation, 
and in time change New England into a New France. Bishop 
Lafléche, of Three Rivers, Quebec, predicts that the American 
Republic will be divided into several independent States, and 
that New England will be annexed to Quebec. He sees the 
hand of Providence in the large immigration of French to these 
States, and foresees the drawing together of the French Cana- 
dian element in New England and Quebec. The picture, as 
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drawn by this prelate, is an interesting one, as it gives an idea of 
the plans of Rome. With such aims in view the clergy are hard 
at work making use of the following agencies to attain their 
ends : — 

1. The church, in many instances built with Protestant 
money, and in which the old-fashioned doctrine is preached : 
There is no religion outside of Romanism. There is no salva- 
tion in any other church. 

2. The parochial school, taught by French Canadian nuns; 
schools in which no English, or as little as possible, is heard, 
and in which the old prejudices of medizvalism, which still pre- 
vail in Quebec, are inculeated. 

3. The press, absolutely controlled by the clergy. With few 
exceptions the French papers advocate the views of the Ultra- 
montane school. It is painful to say that in the majority of 
eases the editors do not believe in what they write. It would 
be useless to attempt to publish a paper which the priests would 
not approve. It would be boycotted, and its sure death would 
follow. Necessity is laid upon these journalists to voice the sen- 
timents of the French clergy. American institutions are mis- 
represented and maligned, and Protestantism is dragged in the 
mud. 

4. The national conventions, composed of French Canadians 
exclusively, and from which French Protestants are excluded. 
We were present at the Nashua convention last year. There 
were eighty priests there, and they controlled every movement. 
Such mottoes as these were exhibited: ‘ Our tongue, our nation- 
ality, and our religion.”’ ‘“ Before everything else let us remain 
French.” 

5. Finally, the priests have understood that numerical strength 
does not mean much without the power to vote. They have 
therefore inaugurated a naturalization campaign, and every year 
thousands of Canadians are made voters, which does not mean 
that they become true American citizens. If we here remem- 
ber what was said above concerning the strength and the natural 
increase of the people as compared with that of Americans, it 
becomes quite clear that Romanism will control New England 
soon unless the French and Irish can be converted to evangel- 
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ical truth. They will never be made loyal citizens otherwise. 
It is impossible for an honest, consistent Romanist to be a loyal 
American citizen. 

A great moral battle is thus forced upon New England, and 
it centres around the school. Rome cannot develop, she cannot 
even hold her own, while standing side by side with free institu- 
tions. You gladly offer her the same opportunities, the same ad- 
vantages, as other churches enjoy. She cannot be satisfied with 
these. What is strength, growth, and life to us, is weakness, 
decay, and death to her. To be or not to be, that is the ques- 
tion with her, and so should it be with us. She must have 
her own schools, where Ultramontanism shall be taught. The 
latter and true Americanism are at war. The French parochial 
school is therefore a constant menace to the nation. We object 
to it, first, because it prevents the pupil from receiving an edu- 
cation that would set him free and permit him to rise to a higher 
plane, and thus fit him to become an enlightened citizen. We 
oppose it, in the second place, because it teaches the child prin- 
ciples that make of him a natural enemy of this nation, little 
less than a rebel. 

So soon as one touches this question the ery is raised: the 
parent has a right to educate his child religiously. We do not 
question this. No one as much as dreams of taking that pre- 
rogative from him. On the other hand, the state has rights 
that Rome should not be allowed to invade. The state must 
protect itself. It has duties also. It must see to it that its 
future citizens are not misguided by an avaricious and self-seek- 
ing clergy and made unwittingly to work their own destruc- 
tion intellectually and morally as well as that of the nation. 
The children now being educated will be citizens in the near 
future. If they have received an imperfect education, if they 
have been taught to mistrust American institutions, if they have 
been made to believe that the latter are at war with God, it fol- 
lows that the Catholic child, now become a citizen, will oppose 
your American principles. A French Canadian member of the 
Massachusetts legislature did not hesitate to say at the French 
Canadian Convention, held at Spencer, in August, that he hated 
the American civilization. 

VOL. IV. — NO. 22. 22 
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Nothing is gained by delay. The Roman Catholic vote is in- 
creasing every day. The demands of the Ultramontane party 
are bolder every year. So soon as they are strong enough the 
demand for the separation of the school fund will be pressed, 
and then New England will have the same trouble as Ontario. 
At all the conventions of French Canadians held during the 
summer, it was voted to leave no stone unturned to plant 
parochial schools everywhere, to teach French and speak it, and 
thus prevent this nationality from becoming American. Yet, 
with that provoking inconsistency so natural to Jesuitism, these 
same conventions declare they are loyal to the land of their 
adoption. 


V. MEANS TO REACH THIS POPULATION. 


The French Canadian needs, above all things, that of which 
Rome has deprived him for generations: the word of God, the 
gospel of Jesus Christ, the truth as taught in the Scriptures. 
To those acquainted with Romish principles and theology, such 
a statement seems trite. And yet, my stay of five years in 
New England has more than convinced me that thousands of 
ministers and Christian men and women here do not believe that 
the French Romanist is deprived of God’s word and of its saving 
truths. They imagine they exemplify the character of Christ 
by remaining silent in reference to the grossest forms of error, 
by tacitly encouraging phases of religious belief which are idol- 
atrous to the core, which’ well-nigh destroy religious life, and 
produce fruits such as are found in Canada, Spain, Italy, 
France, and Mexico. Hence they do not feel called upon to 
convert the millions of Romanists who surround them. They 
have no mission to these men. Where would the world be to- 
day if Martin Luther, John Calvin, John Knox, and other re- 
formers had held such language? We need just such reformers 
to-day. 

Others again find it very convenient to give a few thousands 
of dollars to the American Board to send the gospel to the 
papal lands of Europe ; they are quite prepared to convert the 
Spaniards and the French. But the papal homes of New Eng- 
land, the baneful influence of which is already so strongly felt, 
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do not need to be enlightened by the rays of the Sun of right- 
eousness. We do not take upon ourselves to say whether this 
policy is due to want of thought or to moral cowardice. 

There is another strong reason why the gospel should at 
once be given to the French Canadians. Thousands of them, 
whilst remaining Romanists in name, have lost all faith in the 
system and are drifting rapidly into the ranks of infidelity and 
anarchy. From the tyranny and dogmatism of Romanism, 
France rushed madly into blind infidelity. Italy is doing the 
same, and history will continue repeating itself. Leave the 
Roman Catholic masses of this country to Rome’s tender mer- 
cies, in matters political, educational, and religious, and she will 
rule them with a rod of iron for some years, and through their 
votes obtain from weak-kneed politicians a great deal of mis- 
chievous legislation, as the Province of Quebec is doing, and 
then these down-trodden masses from whom true religion is 
withheld will rise with indignation and destroy everything that 
savors of religion, morality, and law. We have had abundant 
proof of this already in the labor troubles of the West, coming 
as they do from men who once were under Rome’s control. 

The French Canadians are yet submissive. They are open 
to good influences. They are eager to receive the gospel when 
they hear it. From all parts of New England calls come to us 
from groups of our countrymen: “Send us a missionary to 
teach us the gospel.” The field is ripe for just such a work as 
that of the McAll Mission in France. The Massachusetts 
Home Missionary Society has five regular churches with bilin- 
gual pastors over them. It has several missions, and altogether 
twelve missionaries in the field. The Baptist Church has a 
number of missionaries at work, so has the Methodist Church. 
And yet the work is hardly begun. Men properly qualified, 
men acquainted with the French language and with French 
character, and yet well versed in English, accustomed to and in 
sympathy with American modes of thought, scores of workers 
thus qualified are needed, and but few can be found, because but 
few exist. They must be educated. Special needs demand 
special training, special methods of work. To insist upon doing 
missionary work in New England to-day only as it was done 
fifty years ago, would be short-sighted policy. 
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In addition to missions and churches where the gospel is 
preached and taught in both languages, we need a press to dis- 
tribute among these French masses a wholesome literature, 
tracts, and pamphlets, bearing upon questions of the day, and 
placing before the people, in a striking way, the contrast be- 
tween Protestant principles and the grand results they have 
produced, and Romish teachings and their baneful effects. We 
need a good semi-weekly paper, partly English and partly 
French, having as one of its features the refutation of those 
misleading statements against Protestantism and American in- 
stitutions, which, as a rule, constitute the editorials of our 
French Roman Catholic papers. Such a paper, well edited, 
would do incalculable good. The French Evangelical Publish- 
ing Society has lately been incorporated for these ends. Its 
constitution provides that every cent it receives over and above 
legitimate expenses shall be used for missionary purposes. An 
agent is at work trying to raise $5,000. The directors are 
waiting for this money to begin operations. 

As has already been said, for all these departments of work 
men especially qualified and filled with the spirit of Christ are 
required, and they must be acquainted with the French lan- 
guage. The logical conclusion is that we need a French Amer- 
ican college, undenominational in its character; a college with 
its preparatory course leading up to the regular college course, 
the main object of the preparatory course being to give to the 
youth, who in days to come will be our pastors and leaders in 
various phases of missionary and educational work, that reli- 
gious training absolutely wanting in the Catholic and indifferent 
homes from which the young men are drawn, and which must 
necessarily be but imperfect for some time to come in our new- 
born French Protestant homes. 

Such a college has been called into existence. For four years 
it has struggled preparing for its first regular college year. The 
French Protestant College of Springfield, Mass., opens its doors 
to a large and ever-increasing class of French Canadian young 
men, who, dissatisfied with the imperfect education Rome has 
given them and with its dogmas, are eagerly looking for some- 
thing better. Their parents cannot or will not help them. A 
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large number are now knocking for admission but cannot pay 
their own way. Unless a Christian institution like this one 
can offer them a college education at a very moderate cost, they 
will remove themselves from all educational and religious in- 
fluences, and becoming lost to God and his church, will prove 
a source of trouble to the nation. Several young men who 
came to this institution not knowing what they believed, have 
become earnest Christians and are preparing for Christian 
work among their countrymen. One of them has been at work 
all summer. For want of room and funds more than a score 
have been turned away these last four years. 

A new building has just been completed ; it will accommo- 
date about seventy students and there is need of as many annual 
scholarships of $75 to help these young men. There is proba- 
bly no educational institution in New England more needed. It 
is indispensable to the right solution of the problem discussed 
in this article. It has no funds, however, to do its work. By 
this we do not mean that it is not rich, but precisely what we 
say. Faith, prayer, and sacrifices have sustained it so far. Its 
founders and promoters are earnestly looking for $100,000, with 
which sum they could place the institution on somewhat of a 
working basis. 

We are satisfied that what is needed to-day in this and kin- 
dred matters is information of the right kind. Let the Chris- 
tian men and women of the Puritan States become acquainted 
with the changed and changing state of things around them. 
Let wise and judicious methods of work be proposed to them 
to bring our multitudes of foreigners into sympathy with a civ- 
ilization which they will love when they know and understand 
it, and the Christian philanthropy of New England will be equal 
to the demands, privileges, and opportunities of these closing 
years of our century. 

Catvin E. Amaron. 

French Protestant College, 

Springfield, Mass. 





INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS IN MISSIONS. 


THE whole civilized world is now turning its attention to the 
question of industrial education. It is compelled to do so be- 
cause industries have undergone a revolution. They are no 
longer handicrafts. They are machine crafts. Their motive 
force comes in a far smaller degree than formerly from human 
or animal muscle. It is derived, in a constantly increasing 
ratio, from steam, wind, water, and electricity. The labor of 
construction and oversight, however, constantly increases. 
Steam power prepares most of the materials for a wooden build- 
ing, but human hands must put them together. A better educa- 
tion of the eye and hand, more precision, more taste and judg- 
ment in combinations, are required in the workman now than 
formerly. Industries are changed by an invention, but the 
workman is not so changed. He must go through a process to 
fit him for a new employment. 

These difficulties of industries press upon England more than 
upon any other country, and her history with regard to them 
should be profitable to all both as a guide and a warning. 

England, by developing mechanical industries and foreign 
commerce and neglecting the home market and agriculture, has 
become top-heavy. In the waves of international conflicts in 
commerce she rolls and plunges like her Great Eastern, now 
being broken up. She has more mechanics than she can find 
work for. She wants to do the weaving and spinning and forg- 
ing for the world. She will do anything, good or bad, atro- 
cious or benevolent, to enlarge her foreign market. But, as 
other nations like to have a market and industries of their own, 
her success is never equal to her desires or even to her necessi- 
ties. An ever-increasing mass of dark, filthy, degraded, hope- 
less, unemployed humanity spoils the landscape of England’s 
future. 

She exports to us, until now at length our good-will shows 
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signs of exhaustion, many thousands and tens of thousands of 
“ assisted emigrants,” terms which really mean “ paupers, with 
asad mixture of lunatics and criminals.” They are at best 
discouraged, despairing people. Poverty and beer have taken 
hope and manhood out of them. They are worthless and in- 
jurious at home. England may well wish to get rid of them, 
but we are not anxious to receive them. We wish for no more 
paupers, lunatics, and criminals than we can make ourselves. 

The chief difficulty in these cases, and it is precisely the dif- 
ficulty we meet everywhere, is their incompetency to labor. An 
English writer finds among the unemployed in London physi- 
eal inability, moral inability, and want of training in youth as 
the obstacles to every reform effort. In East London, out of a 
population of 908,000, 91,000 have no certain employment, no 
trade, no pursuit, but live by chance, in squalor, wretchedness, 
and vice. South London is becoming like it, and North Lon- 
don is following suit. 

And yet in Essex, a county lying alongside of the Thames, 
famed in former years for wheat, barley, oats, hops, and vege- 
tables, the land is going out of cultivation. Good farming land 
can be purchased there for less than in the Champlain valley in 
Vermont. The Right Hon. the Earl of Meath, in the Decem- 
ber number of the * Nineteenth Century,” affirms that land in 
Essex sells at £10 to £11 the acre. You cannot buy first-class 
farming land in Middlebury, a country town of Vermont, at 
that price. Now, there are more than 200,000 persons in the 
immediate vicinity of that land whose adult population, without 
any employment, live the most degraded life that human beings 
ean live. 

Just fifteen years ago the Cobden club sounded the alarm 
that more than four millions of acres of land in England had 
gone out of tillage. It has been recently asserted that the 
amount is now eleven millions. This seems incredible. Liver- 
pool and Glasgow, like London, are burdened with the unem- 
ployed. England has twelve great colonies, to say nothing of 
the United States, and she can overstock them all with pauper 
laborers. 

Now, what remedy does she propose for the future? It is in- 
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dustrial education. She has unemployed millions in England, 
Ireland, and Seotland, who have had none of that early training 
of the physical, moral, and mental faculties that fit a man to 
conquer in the struggle for existence. If all the unemployed 
men and youth had been suitably trained and nurtured, the mil- 
lions of untilled acres would now be furnishing themselves and 
their families a comfortable subsistence. The ragged schools of 
England and Scotland have failed of accomplishing what was 
hoped from them on account of the almost uniformly pallid 
hunger of the poor children. The noble Earl of Shaftesbury 
once entered one of the London ragged schools in cold winter 
weather and was dismayed at the general look of misery upon 
so many youthful faces. Stooping to a child, he said, “ What 
is the matter with you, my little dear?” “T’ze cold and [ze 
hungry.” ‘ And what did you have for breakfast?” ‘ Morn- 
ing had no breakfast.” Receiving similar replies from others, 
he was so affected he went into a side room and burst into weep- 
ing. He said to the teacher, “Is this always so?” “ Always, 
my lord.” The Earl gave a bowl of hot soup to the children of 
that school every day through the winter, and it became cheer- 
ful and happy and prosperous. But what of the children of 
the two or three hundred thousand in London who never have 
enough? The Earl of Shaftesbury could feed four hundred 
through the winter; there were not Earls of Shaftesbury enough 
to feed forty thousand. 
The state must feed and educate them in some way so that 
they may become laborers. If England has allowed her mil- 
lions of acres to go out of tillage into pasturage, it is not 
because she has not laborers enough to cultivate them, but be- 
cause her laborers are degraded below the level of their task. 
They have neither the physical nor mental capacity which is 
needed to change those millions of acres into fruitful fields. 
Another great obstacle is the moral incapacity which is so often 
engendered by extreme poverty, the uncertain modes of life, 
and the constant companionship of every species of vileness. 
Those who fall from a better condition do not long resist the 
degrading influences. The Earl of Shaftesbury devoted his 
whole life to this problem, from youth to old age, through evil 
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report and good report, his honors, his fortune, his taste, he 
gave up all, hoping to compass this dark problem of poverty 
and misery and vice. 

The most direct and hopeful movement in England for the 
alleviation of poverty is the establishment of industrial schools 
by the government. Our school boards and private charities 
are following on the same line. Peter Cooper gave the first 
example on a large scale of industrial education in Cooper In- 
stitute. Mr. Pratt, the “Standard Oil” millionaire, has es- 
tablished a magnificent industrial institution in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and many schools and colleges are introducing more or less of 
an industrial element into education. It is a great movement 
looking towards a better future if it shall be wisely followed up. 

Industrial education is to be looked at from three points of 
view. 

First, simply as education, as a training of the powers for ac- 
tion, in the same light as we view mathematics or languages or 
philosophy. As such it can establish its right to a place in all 
education. It carries out to completion the training of the 
whole man. It gives him a wider dominion over nature. It 
gives him a consciousness of power he could not otherwise have. 
The eye, the ear, and the hand are essential instruments of our 
earthly life. They can be so trained, with no loss of time, that 
each shall make the other more efficient and a source of higher 
joy in the struggle for existence. Their skillful union reacts 
upon all the faculties and the whole man is better fitted for 
whatever sphere of life he may be called to. It is for this rea- 
son that men of wealth and official station often insist that 
their sons shall have a physical training in the common arts of 
civilized life. The gymnasium is excellent in its place, but is 
too narrow. It trains the muscles, it adds little to the sum 
of useful knowledge and is no special fitness for any industry. 

The second point aimed at is self-support while pursuing a 
course of education. Some of our noblest men have fought 
their way through poverty up to eminence and usefulness by 
hard manual labor. Industrial schools are now giving large 
numbers of young men, and in fewer instances young women, the 
priceless opportunity for obtaining an education, which other- 
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wise would be impossible of attainment. Where circumstances 
favor an industrial annex that will afford self-support its value 
is very great. All other objects will be attained by the student 
as well as his own support. 

The third point of view is that of general skill in the use of 
tools and a general knowledge of processes without attaining 
the mastery of any particular trade. This is the object which 
will be the more generally aimed at, the more easily attained, 
and therefore the most important. 

In our present mode of life boys grow up without any me- 
chanical skill. Formerly the farmer was the general mechanic 
of the farm. Every young man who went to college was more 
or less skilled in the use of tools. Now he is helpless if he has 
to drive a nail. He does not know the names even of the ordi- 
nary tools that are found on the farm or in the shop of the car- 
penter, mason, blacksmith, and plumber. If he is a theologue 
he leaves the seminary, we will say, to go into the great West. 
He will doubtless break into his work. If there are manhood 
and piety in him he will not fail because he cannot swing an 
axe or make a door. But he will work at immense disadvan- 
tage. He will at first be looked upon by rough worldly men as 
an “innocent,” “a lamb.” There is a better way. The boy 
can learn the use of tools, can become interested in many me- 
chanical processes with positive advantage to him as an edu- 
cated man. What a man learns theoretically he learns more 
perfectly by actually doing it. The mechanical processes give 
a student a closer acquaintance with nature, a conscious power 
over her forces, and a higher joy in the works of God. The 
carpenter’s, wheelwright’s, plumber’s, blacksmith’s, tinsmith’s 
tools can all be brought into use without sacrificing an hour of 
needful study time. 

At Hampton Institute, Virginia, into which General Arm- 
strong has thrown so much energy and zeal, these and other 
industries are pursued, so that wlien opportunity offers the stu- 
dent will be able to use what he has learned best for his liveli- 
hood. In this way that noble institution is preparing hundreds 
of Indians and colored people to become intelligent and useful 
citizens. Their education has been advanced rather than re- 
tarded by their manual labor. 
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All that I have said above has an application to mission 
fields. In Mohammedan and heathen lands labor is always 
at a discount. It must be made respectable by being a part 
of education. It must be made useful by the introduction of 
better tools and better processes. The student is not neces- 
sarily made a mechanic by using toqls. He becomes more of 
aman. He is a better teacher and guide for being able to 
reform old and stupid industries. Wherever Christianity 
enters a new civilization comes in. This cannot be prevented. 
The best way is to guide it to useful and practical results. 
This must be done in the education of youth. Every school 
cannot be an industrial school, but every mission school should 
have an industrial element in it. This is comparatively easy 
in girls’ schools, for their industries are household industries, 
and they are managed without much expense. The lady 
teachers, moreover, are skilled in all the arts they need to 
teach. 

In boys’ schools and seminaries the question completely 
changes. The tools do not exist, and possibly the teachers are 
not competent. This is the difficulty that must be remedied. 
Where there is a will there is a way. No great expense is 
needed. In the old Bebek Seminary at Constantinople a 
number of industries were pursued without drawing upon the 
Board for a shilling. Forty-five and forty years ago the 
measure incurred no little obloquy. But it fought its way and 
vindicated itself. The students clothed themselves decently 
and paid all their incidental expenses by their own labor. 
They became better students, more manly, and better balanced. 
They have made better men in all departments of life. The 
doing of something for their own support is only one of the 
objects in view. It is sometimes a very important one, but 
what exalts the question into a fixed policy is the needs of the 
Christian community that is to be formed and _ reformed. 
Every living, growing community is based upon labor. That is 
the ordinance of God, and man cannot change it. It is often a 
great drawback upon a mission church that its industries are 
boycotted. Labor, however, is less exposed than trade, and it 
will always win its way. There was formerly great jealousy 
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lest worldly motives should enter and mar the spirituality of 
the work if industries should be established. But, on the other 
hand, men must live. Those who receive the truth must have 
some means of livelihood. They often sacrifice their means of 
gain. Or conscience compels them to abandon their old pur- 
suits. The missionary caynot say to such sufferers, “It is no 
concern of ours how you get your living. We preach to you 
the truth for your salvation, and with that our duty ends.” 
He must show a Christian sympathy. He must, so far as 
possible, help the poor and destitute to help themselves. To 
give aid without some corresponding labor in return, which shall 
be a fair equivalent, is to take the temper out of the springs of 
action. Elasticity and strength are gone. Christian character 
and self-respect are fatally weakened. 

The sentiment of the Christian world on the subject of 
industrial training in missions is slowly changing. In 1861 or 
1862 the Bebek Seminary of the American Board was removed 
by Doctor Anderson to Marsovan in order to make it more 
directly a theological institution. The plan upon which it was 
started was not a practicable one, and has developed into 
Anatolia College by the natural logic of things. The industries 
at Bebek were gravely questioned by many. The principal of 
the institution received very severe letters of condemnation, to 
which he generally replied, “ Wait a few years and then pass 
judgment.” The time had not then come for a public discus- 
sion. It was a good time for demonstration. The time has 
now fully come. Anatolia College at Marsovan, which is the 
old Bebek Seminary developed on the line of its original move- 
ment, now boldly appeals for aid to establish certain industries 
by which students shall be able to support themselves (aus 
Deo). Three thousand dollars will enable thirty students to 
support themselves. 

In the “ Missionary Herald” for January, 1889, page 19, 
the Rev. C. C. Tracy writes as follows : — 


Now why shall not this method of self-help be encouraged? 
Knowing, as we Americans do, that so large a proportion of our own 
most influential men in their youth did chores morning and evening 
to pay for their bread while going to school; knowing how many of 
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them gladly did menial work to pay college bills; how many hoed, 
mowed, or peddled in vacation to meet immediate necessities, how is 
it that our American friends do not more readily give countenance to 
plans for self-help in other lands? It is to us a phenomenal fact that 
most of our friends prefer, apparently, to help young men without 
work, than to help them by their work. Mistaken, and even dan- 
gerous, as this course is, it is, nevertheless, a favorite course with 
many. 

We want this Self-Help Department in Anatolia College. It is not 
to teach trades; it is not to make money, for every such department 
must, in such a land as this, have more or less deficit every year. It 
is tomake men. We feel like appealing to the common sense of our 
Christian people, and if common sense is not found in the land of 
the Pilgrims, surely it must be the most uncommon thing on this poor 
planet. 

These are words of great weight and wisdom. The reference 
to a course “ mistaken and even dangerous” is very true of the 
past. It is not so true of the present. The world is beginning 
to see that men must work if they would live; and to remove 
all obstruction to work is the truest, the most productive 
philanthropy. 

Mr. Tracy urges two considerations, self-support and manli- 
ness of character. They naturally go together and in that order. 
He who supports himself by his own labor attains thereby a 
direct and palpable good. He becomes independent. He can 
pursue a course of life, of study, or of philanthropy if his labor 
leaves him a large share of his time at command. 

And besides this, he knows himself to be more of a man. 
He may not reason upon it, but he instinctively feels it and 
acts upon it. He shows it in his whole life and bearing. “It 
is to make men,” says Mr. Tracy, and he expresses compactly 
one great result of such training as he proposes in Anatolia 
College. I trust his appeal will bring, if it has not already 
brought, all the aid he needs. Money can hardly be devoted 
to a purpose more fruitful of good. But we must look farther 
ahead than to the individual who thus becomes a man. He is 
thus fitted to help make men of others. He will help correct a 
perverted public opinion. In all the Eastern world to live 
without labor is considered as the height of human felicity. 
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No one will work unless compelled by dire necessity. Igno- 
rance always accompanies idleness. A lazy people is always and 
everywhere a stupid people. That man must live by the sweat 
of his brow is the law, whether it be a blessing or a curse. It 
can easily be made a blessing by heartily accepting and con- 
forming one’s life to it. Men thus educated are to be the 
pioneers to a mode of life from whence dark and grim poverty 
will be eliminated. Intelligence and industry will have the 
blessing of God conspicuously above ignorance and indolence 
in all lands and climes. 

Such men are needed for Africa. Drummond’s “ Tropical 
Africa” opens to us vast regions where fertility of soil, variety 
of natural production, and strong heathen tribes, docile and 
willing to work and patient of labor, are calling for practical, 
well-equipped Christian teachers, who shall have the faculty of 
leadership and of organization, and who will be able to form 
self-supporting Christian communities. The slave trade of the 
Moslem Arabs, and the rum trade of Christian governments of 
Europe and America, are the two great foes to missions in 
Africa. One can hardly say which is the greater. The rum 
trade is the more atrocious, inasmuch as it destroys more lives 
and is the work of traitors to their own faith. The Moslems 
regard the slave trade as in support of their faith and in ac- 
cordance with their law. When the public sentiment of the 
civilized world shall demand and secure the abolition of the 
rum traffic, the last day of the slave trade in Africa will have 
dawned. Rum and slavery are the smoke out of the bottomless 
pit by which the sun and the air are darkened. Africa will be 
the dark continent so long as thus overshadowed, but the light 
is breaking in and these twin enormities must disappear. Pro- 
phetic vision had a glimpse of this consummation and burst 
forth: “ Ethiopia shall soon stretch out her hands unto God. 
Sing unto God, ye kingdoms of the earth. Sing praises unto 
the Lord.” 


Crrus HamLin. 
Lexington, Mass. 





BOSTON HYMN. 


NOON OF NOONS. 
SUNG AT TREMONT TEMPLE, 


At THE 210TH Boston Monpay Lecture, Marcu 25, 1889. 


1. 


Gop the sun, the dewdrops we, 
Lighteth every sparkle He ; 

Him we drink whose boundless light 
Ts Perfection Infinite. 


. In His sunbeams one are we, 


Holy, holy, holy, He ; 
Noon of noons is in His face, 
Endless justice, endless grace. 


. He whose will the heaven rolls, 


Upward leadeth contrite souls ; 
To His chosen giveth He 
Power the sons of God to be. 


. God in man will flash and blaze, 


If the whole heart drinks His rays; 
In the drop is heaven begun, 
If the whole drop drinks the sun. 


. Heaven’s high noon hath never night; 
Sunbeams weave all robes of white ; 
Evermore surrendered souls 

God’s love crowns with aureoles. 


. Saviour Matchless, King Divine, 


Light and Lightning, make us Thine; 

As through erystal drops the sun, 

Let Thy White Shafts through us run. 
JOSEPH COOK. 





BOSTON MONDAY LECTURES. 
FourTEENTH YEAR. SEASON oF 1889. 


PRELUDE VIII. 


SUNDAY AND THE SALOON AS RIVALS. 


THE fourteenth year cf the Boston Monday lectureship closed March 25, 
with an audience of the usual extraordinary size, quality, and enthusiasm. 
People were standing at several doors of the balconies. The Rev. Dr. A. 
J. Gordon of Boston presided, and the Rev. Dr. D. M. Mears of Worcester 
offered prayer. The hymn Noon of Noons was sung to the tune Martyn. 
Miss M. F. Cusack, the Nun of Kenmare, was introduced to the audience 
previous to the lecture and spoke briefly on Romanism. A large bouquet 
of flowers was presented to her by the American Loyal Woman’s League. 
The Report for the year was presented by the Rev. Mr. Gray for the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the lectureship, and the Committee reélected. Short 
addresses were made by Hon. J. B. Grinnell of Iowa, and the Rev. W. F. 
Crafts of New York. 


THE SOVEREIGNTY OF THE SALOON IN POLITICS. 


The citadel of lawlessness in the American Republic is the 
Sunday saloon. The tap root of Sabbath deseeration is the tap 
room. All but five States of the American Republic have laws 
forbidding the opening of saloons on Sunday. It is therefore 
impossible for any ruling political party, Democrat, Republican, 
or Fusion, to say that it cannot execute the laws against Sun- 
day saloons because there is no sentiment in the community 
against them. Most of our States have laws against selling 
liquor to minors and drunkards. We are told by belated re- 
formers of various kinds, on the platform and in a few religious 
journals, that until public sentiment rises far higher than it 
has yet risen on the topic of the liquor traffic, it is impossible 
to execute anything like serious temperance legislation. The 
truth is that we need not only public sentiment but a political 
party behind it pledged to the execution of sound temperance 
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enactments. We shall never break up the whiskey rings until 
we have a political party that is not afraid of the whiskey rings. 
(Applause.) Until we destroy the alliance of politics with the 
saloons, it will be impossible, no matter how high public senti- 
ment may rise in individual States, to secure anything like na- 
tional deliverance from bondage to the dram shop. It will be 
difficult even in single States to do so. Every temperance hilt 
needs a temperance blade, and every temperance blade needs 
a temperance hilt. Only a political party entirely free from 
confederacy with the saloons can give to every temperance 
blade a hilt and to every temperance hilt a blade. (Applause.) 

In the city of Cincinnati the saloons trample on the law. 
The Republican party, which is there in power, elected a mayor 
who resolved to keep his oath. The law permits the imprison- 
ment of those who do not observe Sunday closing. There was 
a prospect some weeks or months ago that a number of liquor 
sellers would be imprisoned. The Republican leaders in the 
city of Cincinnati came together and whispered significantly to 
this mayor that he must not go too fast. The consequence has 
been that he has thrown his oath to the winds, and now Sunday 
liquor selling is almost as free in Cincinnati as Tuesday liquor 
selling, or Wednesday, or that of any other day of the week. 
You can see in Cincinnati a whole block filled with saloons, con- 
nected with dance houses and brothels in the rear, and with 
gambling dens above; and all this under Republican rule. 
(See Our Day for September, 1889, for an article on recent 
successful efforts to repress Sunday liquor selling in Cincinnati.) 

The Republican party in Iowa and Kansas is vastly above 
this level. In Boston it is above it. By the aid of the Law 
and Order Leagues, and of a police appointed in part by the 
Governor of the State, Sunday liquor selling in this city has 
been greatly diminished. So has the selling of liquor to mi- 
nors and drunkards. Under high license the liquor traffic ac- 
quires commercial respectability in great centres. This fact 
does more to corrupt the average temperance opinion of respec- 
table people than most of us dream. Massachusetts as a whole 
is very torpid in the temperance reform. Brave souls are here, 


however, and great numbers of them. I most solemnly believe 
VOL. IV. — NO, 22. 23 
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that if you bring out a full vote you have a fighting chance on 
the 22d of April. (Loud applause.) But our cities are under 
the heel of the dram shop oligarchy. The land as a whole 
tramples on the laws against Sunday closing, from the Lakes 
to the Gulf, and from sea to sea. 


NEGLECTED ASPECTS OF SUNDAY REFORM. 


Sunday is a white angel now entering Africa, Asia, and the 
isles of the sea. That angel, Cincinnati, New York, Chicago, 
St. Louis, San Francisco, New Orleans, and nearly every other 
great municipality in our republic is now stabbing in the back. 
Are we to stand still and allow such assassination? The field 
is the world for every great reform in our time. The Orient is 
imitating the Occident, and if we in our great cities allow Sun- 
day to be trampled upon, we immensely impede the advance of 
great reforms at the ends of the earth. The cause of Sunday 
observance is not only of national but of international signifi- 
cance in our time, and must be such always hereafter. 

What is Sunday worth to the individual? The State is made 
up of individuals, and if we can form a correct idea of what one 
day’s rest in seven is worth to the single citizen, we may know 
something of what it is worth to generation after generation. 
The human physical machine cannot be kept in order without 
periodic rest. Herbert Spencer thinks that the greatest fault 
of Americans is over-work. A distinguished theologian of my 
acquaintance says that no American ever takes care of himself 
until he breaks down twice. Most Americans break down from 
working seven days in seven. It is the definite teaching of cool 
economic science that man and beast, and even iron and steel, 
ean do more work while working six days in seven than they 
ean while working every day. This is a great commercial fact 
of which we cannot lose sight without immense commercial loss. 

It has been estimated by Mr. Crafts, our foremost specialist 
on Sabbath reform, who is soon to address you, that the Sun- 
days of twenty-one years contain as much time for thought as 
the studying days of a college course. The Sundays of twenty- 
eight years certainly contain as much time for self-improvement 
as the four years of college study. Say that the college student 
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works ten hours a day, a very large estimate; say that he works 
300 days a year, that is, 8,000 hours, so that he has 12,000 
hours in his college course. Ten hours on each of the Sundays 
of twenty-eight years amount to 14,560 hours. The laboring 
man is weary on Sunday. Let him have fourteen hours on 
that day for rest. In every Sunday, therefore, there should be 
ten hours for reading and various forms of self-improvement. 
The priceless religious culture to be found in the best churches 
ought to occupy three of these hours regularly. Even a 
laboring man ought to account for seven other hours every 
Sunday. The Sundays of every seven years amount to a 
year. The Sundays of four times seven years amount to four 
years. Anybody, therefore, who makes a right use of Sundays 
has time for substantial self-education before he is forty. Let 
hardworking men and women, who say they have no chance to 
improve their minds and hearts, notice what Sunday leisure is 
worth to the individual. 

It is not merely one portion of the soul that Sunday is 
meant to benefit. It is the entire range of the faculties, the in- 
tellect, the emotions, and most especially the conscience. Sun- 
day is meant to call a halt and to lift up our thoughts to the 
citizenship that is on high. It is usually from the effect of 
Sunday thought that a man resolves, if he ever does resolve, to 
do his duty. The time taken to make that resolve may be but 
an instant, but it is the rudder of a life. Many lives under 
such guidance may become a rudder of a nation, and the nation 
of a whole world. Sunday brings that seriousness and conscien- 
tiousness which secures the divine indwelling in the individual 
soul, and that is life, that is success, that and that only, repeated 
in large populations, is civilization. 

What Sunday is to the individual it is to the nation, an op- 
portunity of rest, an opportunity of self-culture, an opportunity 
to acquire the spirit of righteousness. Let us have for the na- 
tion as well as for the individual pauses in which we can hear 
the still small voice. Our civilization without Sunday is like the 
lines of a telegraph system without the electricity. A right use 
of Sunday fills a nation with divine fire. Bare wires stretched 
under the canopy are an offense to high heaven unless filled 
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with that marvelous element which communicates messages ; 
and so civilization, without Sunday in it, is not torpid, merely ; 
it is a kind of blasphemy. 

It is important to remember that the liquor saloon has the 
gambling dens and the brothels as allies in Sunday lawlessness. 
Most of the Sunday saloons are managed by men of foreign 
birth and training, so that the continental Sunday and the con- 
tinental saloon lock hands. As Mr. Crafts has said, “ the con- 
tinental Sunday and the continental saloon are Siamese twins. 
Kill either of them, and the other must die. Intemperance, 
Sabbath-breaking, impurity, anarchy, and political corruption 
are sympathetic strands in a cable that will strangle American 
liberty and morality unless it is cut by the strong hand of the 
nation.” 


NATIONAL PETITION FOR A SUNDAY REST LAW. 


We enact Sabbath laws in many of our States very easily, 
but interstate commerce interferes with their execution, and so 
our Sabbath reformers of broadest scope are now demanding 
national Sabbath legislation. In order to be effective in any 


State, Sabbath legislation must be in some sense national. 

We have seen lately in Washington a petition of 10,000,000 
names put before Congress asking for a national Sabbath rest 
law. New England is right on this subject, but I have heard 
complaint from specialists that far too small a proportion of 
these names came from this side of the Hudson. The inertness 
of Massachusetts is so unusual and unnatural that it is quoted 
as a serious sign of the times whenever any moral question is in 
debate before the nation at large. Massachusetts is like anthra- 
cite; she is difficult to kindle, but when once kindled she does 
not easily go out. ( Applause.) 

Unnecessary Sunday work keeps more than a million of men 
in seven days’ slavery in the United States. Senator Blair said 
recently before a congressional committee : — 


I have been hungry when a boy. The first thing I can remember 
was being hungry. I know how the working-people feel. I have 
tugged along through the week and been tired out Saturday night, and 
I have been where I would have been compelled to work until the next 
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Monday morning if there had been no law against it. I would not 
have had any chance to get that twenty-four hours’ rest if the Sunday 
law had not given it to me. It was a civil law under which I got it. 
The masses of the working-people in this country would never get that 
twenty-four hours’ rest if there had not been a law of the land that 
gave it tous. The tired and hungry men, women, and children all 
over this country want a chance to lie down and rest for twenty-four 
hours out of the whole seven days. . . . Abolish the law of rest, take 
it away from the working-people, and leave corporations, and employ- 
ers, and saloon-keepers, and everybody at perfect liberty to destroy 
that twenty-four hours of rest, and law-givers and law-makers will find 


out whether or not the people want it, and whether they want those 
law-makers. 


The Constitution itself protects the President in an opportu- 
nity to rest on Sunday ; why should it not protect every man? 
Congress adjourns over Sunday; the President is allowed to 
except Sunday in the ten days which are allowed to him within 
which he may return a bill. In short, the fundamental law of 
the republic recognizes Sunday for its civil worth. Why should 
not the Blair Sunday rest law receive our hearty support? It 


stands upon constitutional principles, well understood, thor- 
oughly trustworthy, fully indorsed by the best legal experts. 

Mr. Blair says all he wants to do in what he proposes con- 
cerning national Sabbath reform is to aid the States in execut- 
ing their separate Sunday rest laws. Certain powers have been 
given the national government by the States, but, of course, 
those powers should not be exercised so as to prevent the suc- 
cess of the individual States in exercising the powers which 
they have retained. But many States find it impossible to se- 
cure a full enforcement of their Sunday rest laws, because 
interstate commerce thunders across the land and breaks up in- 
dividual State reforms. We want several improvements in the 
conduct of the mail service, and many in that of interstate 
commerce. 

The carelessness of church-members has started a large 
amount of Sunday travel. We are told by many railway ex- 
perts that it does not pay to run Sunday trains, but that the 
Christian public appears to expect Sunday trains to be run. es- 
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pecially into large cities from the suburbs. This carelessness of 
church-members in asking that trains be run between somewhat 
distant suburbs ard municipal centres has been emphasized by 
the Bureau of Statistics of Massachusetts, and pointed out by 
Carroll Wright himself, one of the coolest of statisticians, as 
the chief initiating cause of the running of trains into this city. 
Christians going in this style into town on Sunday morning 


give excuse to the excursionists who, by the use of special trains, 
flood your shores in the summer months on Sundays. There 
is an immense and almost unconfessed responsibility resting on 
the Christian church in this matter. 

What I suppose to be the golden mean is the American Sun- 
day, half way between the Puritan Sunday and the continental 
Sunday. The continental workingmen are asking for some- 
thing far less lax than their present arrangements. More than 
half the factories in Germany keep open on Sunday. More 
than seventy-five per cent. of the people employed in transpor- 
tation in Germany work seven days every week. The overbut- 
dened toiling millions of Europe are begging for deliverance 
from seven days’ slavery. Americans are expected to set at 
least as good an example as Canada does. Toronto starts no 
train on Sunday. She lets American trains rush through her 
stations, but her own passenger trains are under very careful 
regulations. Toronto goes farther on several lines of Sabbath 
reform than any American city, and one result is that by secur- 
ing Sunday closing she abolishes a quarter of the liquor traffic. 

Sunday in the liquor traffic is financially the most profitable 
of all the days of the week. Whenever you close saloons on 
Sunday you break up about one quarter, some would say two 
thirds, of the liquor traffic as a whole. In Scotland the closing 
of the saloons on Sunday reduced the number of arrests to one 
eighth of their former volume. In Ireland an effect of the 
most marked kind was brought about by similar Sunday closing. 
The city prosecutor of Cincinnati says that a third of the ar- 
rests for drunkenness during the whole week are made on Sun- 
days in that city. Toronto, Canada in general, by Sunday clos- 
ing has reduced the amount of liquors consumed per head in 
her whole population to two and three quarters gallons. You 
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consume thirteen gallons per head, and the inhabitants of the 
British Islands over forty gallons per head. We have some 
journals that cannot adopt the principle of prohibition for the 
whole week, but they do adopt it for Sunday. Now, let us 
unite our forces and ask for Sunday prohibition, and by and by 
we may obtain Monday prohibition, and Tuesday prohibition, 
and prohibition the whole week through. 

Until we spread conscientiousness through the slums, our 
great cities will be governed by the slums. Unless the churches 
carry Christianity to the masses, there is no escape from Sun- 
day lawlessness. Let us support the Law and Order League 
which sprang up in this city, and like a banyan tree now covers 
the continent, and has dropped its daughter boughs into every 
State in the Union. I would have Christian Law and Order 
Leagues in the churches, after the fashion of some of the 
churches in the Mississippi valley. Bondage to bummers is the 
broad road to barbarism. Why should not all voters who are 
church-members imitate those people in Cincinnati who have 
lately formed a league, now, I believe, of 2,500 members, re- 
solved to vote for no man who does not before his election give 
the most serious kind of a pledge that, if elected, he will carry 
out the law on the statute books on the subject of temperance ? 
(Applause.) That is the kind of a league [ would have formed 
in every church on this continent. There is no political party 
that dares stand up against such a movement as that. The 
newspaper press dare not stand up against it. Let us thank 
God for good newspapers, and pray God to give us fewer poor 
ones. (Laughter and applause.) When the church does its 
whole duty the press will do its duty. Give me the parlor, give 
me the platform, give me the pulpit, all three in a right atti- 
tude concerning Sunday and the saloon, and I will secure the 


correct action of the press, of the police, and even of politics. 
(Applause. ) 
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LECTURE VIII. 
REVERSES AND RESOURCES OF ROMANISM. 


POLITICAL INDEPENDENCE AMONG CATHOLICS. 


On the day, Mr. Chairman and ladies and gentlemen, when 
the blasphemous edict proclaiming the infallibility of the Pope 
was issued, July 18, 1870, a thunder-storm of unusual duration 
and intensity hung above the dome of St. Peter’s. When at 
last the Pope came forward and read the dogma which made 
him infallible, he was obliged to call for the light of a candle 
in order to enable him to pass intelligently through the para- 
graphs. As the dogma was voted for, every window was filled 
with a flash of lightning, and some of the bolts appeared ready 
to lick up the dome of St. Peter’s. The lurid gleams revealed 
dismally the whole interior of the vast temple. The reverbera- 
tions extended over the entire region from the Apennines to the 
Sea. This display of the elements was interpreted by Catho- 
lies as indicating divine displeasure with Gallicanism and 
Liberal Catholicism, but by many Protestants as denoting such 
displeasure against the dogma of infallibility. Providence, 
however, is its own interpreter. What has followed since the 
decree of 1870? On the very day after the dogma of infalli- 
bility was issued, France declared war against Germany, with- 
drew her soldiers from Rome, and so the Papal States fell a 
prey to the Reform party among Italian politicians and soldiers. 
(Applause.) Italy became a monarchy under a man who had 
been excommunicated by the Pope, and who immediately made 
Rome his capital, and put the Pope in what that supreme Pon- 
tiff himself calls a prison in the Vatican. Following this dec- 
laration of war against Germany, France, which had been the 
supporter of the Papacy and ally of the court of Rome, ceased 
to be an empire, passed out of history as a monarchy, and was 
succeeded by a republic in which the spirit of Ultramontanism 
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is no longer predominant in politics, and is likely to be less and 
less influential as the years progress. But this was not the 
greatest of the events closely succeeding that decree. From 
the battle-fields of the war between Germany and France rose 
Prussia and the German empire, and Protestantism took the 
lead in the politics of Europe. (Applause.) 


“T look out into the world,’ Mr. Gladstone says (‘* Vaticanism,” 
Am. ed., p. 85), “and I find that now, and in great part since the 
Vatican decrees, the Church of Rome, through the court of Rome 
and its Head the Pope, is in direct feud with Portugal, with Spain, 
with Germany, with Switzerland, with Austria, with Russia, with Bra- 
zil, and with most of South America; in short, with the far larger part 
of Christendom. The particulars may be found in, nay, they almost 
fill, the speeches, letters, and allocutions of the Pope himself. So 
notorious are the facts that, according to Archbishop Manning, they 
are due to a conspiracy of the governments. He might as reasonably 
say they were due to the Council of the Amphictyons.” 


The reverses of Romanism since the Vatican Council of 1870 
have been due largely to the growth among Catholic popula- 
tions of the spirit of political independence. It is a significant 


sign of the times that much of that feeling is abroad which 
dictated Daniel O’Connell’s famous saying: ‘TI am willing to 
take my religion from Rome, but my politics I should sooner 
think of taking from Stamboul.” Italy led the way in break- 
ing the yoke of political bondage to the Vatican, France fol- 
lowed. Mexico, Chili, Uruguay, and the Argentine Republic 
have set in Spanish America the fashion of self-government in 
politics. Servile obedience to the Pope has been rudely strained 
in Ireland itself. The Pope’s famous rescript requiring Irish 
tenants to give up certain favorite methods of resistance to the 
demands of their landlords has been treated with practical con- 
tempt in Ireland by both priests.and people. The purpose of 
the Pope to interfere in Ireland on behalf of England rouses a 
political resentment that is a cheerful omen of reform. The in- 
fallible ruler in the Vatican has changed his policy. It is now 
announced on his authority that no political requirements will 
be made by him in Ireland without due consultation with the 
bishops of that country itself and also with those of America 
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and Australia. This significant concession strengthens the 
hope of some excessively sanguine people that the Catholic 
Church is to be brought gradually to allow, at least in polities, 
a measure of self-rule to its various and vast constituencies. 
Great losses to the Catholic faith occur in recently immigrated 
populations in the United States. The whole tone of modern 
politics, education, and social life is inimical to the medieval 
pretensions of the clerical party. The spirit of the age dooms 
unmixed Vaticanism to defeat. Nevertheless, the Romish hier- 
archy and especially its Jesuit black militia remain undismayed. 


FIVE CHIEF RESOURCES OF ROMANISM. 

The great resources of the Romish Church, or the five fingers 
of that giant hand with which she clasps the world, are — 

1. The unity of the hierarchy, crowned by the alleged infalli- 
bility of the Pope in all matters of faith and morals, which 
practically include education and polities. 

2. The power of the purse, or the control of the finances 
of the church, laymen having no part in disposing of its rev- 
enues. 

3. The power of the sword, or the assumed superiority of the 
ecclesiastical to the civil authority and the right of the former 
when in power to employ force agginst the latter. 

4. The power of the school, educating whole populations in 
the spirit of subserviency to the Pope, and opening universities 
in which a few are trained to lead the many. 

5. The power of the confessional, refusing absolution to all 
who disobey the church in matters of politics, no less than in 
those of faith and morals, and exercising a system of espionage 
and spiritual terrorism, not only in the church and the household, 
but also at the polls. 

Leo XIII. no doubt takes himself seriously. He solemnly 
accepts his position as head of the church and endeavors to ad- 
minister wisely his spiritual kingdom. Among the devoutest of 
the hierarchy are many who are animated by lofty religious 
motives. But the mechanism of the Romish Church has many 
wheels in it that are not driven by celestial forces. The Catho- 
lic hierarchy is such a masterpiece of ecclesiastical organization 
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that some of its chief eulogists regard its arrangements as par- 
tially inspired from on high. Not a few particulars in it, such 
as the Inquisition, celibacy, the confessional, and the doctrine of 
the infallibility of the Pope, are naturally capable of leading to 
most dangerous abuses. The unity and greed of the hierarchy, 
and its practical irresponsibility except to itself, are an immense 
temptation to any bad men found in its ranks. Great power, 
wealth, luxury, and license attend certain positions within reach 
of ambitious ecclesiastics. Love of authority, of gain, of dis- 
play, and even of indulgence in the common vices of humanity, 
have notoriously actuated many secret proceedings of rival re- 
ligious orders in ages past and actuate many yet. 


THE FUTURE OF JESUIT ACTIVITY. 

There is money in the Romish machine. Success for Jesuit- 
ism means great power and wealth for many Jesuit bodies. 
Several of the Catholic religious orders have immense financial 
resources. In Ecuador to-day one fourth of all the property 
belongs to the bishop and seventy-five per cent. of the children 
born are illegitimate. A combination of celestial and infernal 
forces thus makes the Romish machine powerful and dangerous. 
The military unity and wide diffusion of the Romish hierarchy 
secure to it not only vast national, but also most formidable 
international influence. The Jesuit has no nation, no family, 
no home, except his own order. Patriotism for him is an un- 
meaning word. Its place is taken by loyalty to an ecclesias- 
tical machine. He is the soldier of a secret society. His 
supreme allegiance is to the head of his order; his supreme 
purpose, its advancement in wealth and power. 

The chief field of Jesuit activity hereafter will not be the 
Latin, but the English-speaking, races. The centre of the civil- 
ized world is no longer at Rome. It is gravely proposed now 
by a few Catholic writers that the Pope should take up his resi- 
dence either in England or America. The Tiber is less impor- 
tant in the mass of modern nations than the Thames or the 
Mississippi. We may expect that wherever their prey is to be 
found in the greatest abundance, there the eagles will be gath- 
ered together. As in a forest conflagration the wild beasts and 
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creeping things are driven out of the ravaged districts and over- 
populate neighboring quarters; so the Jesuits, driven out of 
most of the nations of Europe, are now concentrating their ac- 
tivities on the United States. It is said that half the Jesuits of 
the world are now in our republic. The chief opportunities of 
Jesuitism will determine the place and time of its chief activi- 
ties. The future of the English-speaking races is beyond ques- 
tion a more tempting field for Jesuit intrigue than that of the 
Latin races. 

It is certain also that the interference of the Jesuits with free 
nations will be in the fields of education, journalism, and party 
politics, rather than in those of camps and courts. The Jesuit 
becomes all things to all men. He changes his methods of per- 
suasion as the world changes, but never alters his central prin- 
ciples. He is studying party polities now, and not the best 
forms of court intrigue. He is pushing himself secretly into 
journalism. He is founding parochial schools by thousands 
and establishing universities of commanding financial endow- 
ments. He is teaching vast Catholic populations to act asa 
unit at the polls. He intimidates politicians and overawes 
senates by his weight in the scales of universal suffrage. 

A recent letter to Lord Randolph Churchill, from Arch- 
bishop Lynch of Toronto, affirmed that the Jesuits hold the 
balance of power if the Canadian Dominion, and settle the 
succession of premiers at Ottawa; and also that they hold the 
balance of power in the American republic, and very soon will 
settle the succession of Presidents. It is important that you 
should be convinced that threats like these do not seem to 
Roman Catholics idle words. “It is your task, holy fathers,” 
said Cardinal Manning to a recent convocation of Romish prel- 
ates in London, “ to bend and to break the will of an imperial 
race.” 

REMEDIES FOR JESUIT AGGRESSION. 

My central contention is that in conflicts with Jesuit aggres- 
sion, even America must condescend to take initial instruction 
from the experience of other nations in similar conflicts. 

The power of the parochial school and of the confessional 
is so vast in securing the allegiance of Romish populations to 
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the hierarchy that when Catholic states shake off the temporal 
power of the Pope the earliest measures taken are usually the 
expulsion of Jesuits from all positions in the schools and a re- 
quirement that the confessional shall be public. Marriages, too, 
are put under the control of the civil law, and the accumulation 
of untaxed property by secret religious orders is forbidden. 
These are among the great measures which have recently been 
taken in the leading states of Spanish America. The full 
equivalents of these measures will yet become necessary in 
Anglo-Saxon America. They have again and again been found 
indispensable to the well-being of the foremost countries of 
Europe. It has been only by the breaking up of parochial 
schools under Jesuit instruction and by destroying the spiritual 
terrorism of the confessional that liberal Catholics in South 
American republics have been able to protect themselves from 
papal imperialism and the ascendency of the clerical party at 
the polls. 

It must be granted to Catholics of the liberal school, that be- 
fore the decrees of 1870 there was much reason for affirming, 
as their representatives in Great Britain often did, that nothing 
in their relations to the Vatican vitiated their civil allegiance. 
I do not admit that even then there was sufficient reason for 
trusting such assurances as those, but there was much to make 
them plausible. Since the decrees of 1870, however, as has 
been shown over and over to the satisfaction of candid men, there 
has been no ground for trusting the assertions of such minor 
Catholic authorities as assume that civil allegiance is not vitiated 
by the papal declarations of recent date. Such assertions aré 
now not even plausible. They mislead no one in educated cir- 
cles. Indeed, in such circles these assertions now are not often 
made. The “Catholic Review” drops its mask and says 
plainly : ‘“* We would be first Catholics and afterwards citizens.” 
The 23d, 24th, 42d, 55th, and 77th paragraphs of the famous 
Syllabus, changed from their negative to an exactly equivalent 
affirmative form, contain these astounding assertions : — 


23. The Roman Pontiffs and ecumenical councils have not exceeded 
the limits of their power. They have not usurped the rights of princes. 
They have not committed errors in defining matters of faith and 
morals. 
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24. The church has the power of availing herself of force or any 
direct or indirect temporal power. 


2. In the case of conflicting laws between the two powers, the 
civil law ought not to prevail. 


55. The state ought not to be separated from the church and the 
church from the state. 


77. In the present day it is yet expedient that the Catholic religion 
shall be held as the only religion of the state, to the exclusion of all 
other modes of worship. 


It is openly avowed by Roman Catholic writers that the pur- 
pose of the hierarchy is to introduce Romish canon law into the 
United States. (See Smith’s “ Notes on the Second Plenary 
Council of Baltimore.) It is declared that the church is abso- 
lutely supreme and the state only relatively supreme ; and that 
the Pope can dispense with any law. (See Thomson’s “ The 
Papacy and the Civil Power,” p. 609.) Dr. G. F. Von Schulte, 
professor of canonical law at Prague, teaches that, according 
to its present standards, “ the Pope has the right to annul state 
laws, treaties, and constitutions and to absolve from obedience 
thereto as soon as they seem detrimental to the rights of the 
church or those of the clergy.” The Pope, according to both 
the Syllabus and canon law, has the right “to absolve from 
oaths and obedience to the persons and the laws of the princes 
whom he excommunicates.” Mr. Gladstone has shown that 
the power of deposing princes and annulling laws has been re- 
peatedly exercised by the Pope in very recent years. (See 
“Rome and the Newest Fashions in Religion,” “ Vaticanism,” 
p- 63.) In Sardinia, in New Granada, and in Mexico laws 
protecting the state from the aggressions of the clerical orders 
have since 1850 been declared null and void by the Pope. 

In view, then, of both the reverses and resources of Roman- 
ism, what practical duty lies upon American citizens in relation 
to the clerical party; and what are the great leading facts 
which point out that duty ? 

1. The American constitution and the principles of the papal 
Syllabus and of Romish canon law agree as well as fire and 
water. The notorious papal claims of to-day are wholly irrecon- 
cilable with American civil and religious liberty. 
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2. But the principles of the papal Syllabus and of the canon 
law are incontestably the established principles of the Roman 
Catholic clerical party. Since the Vatican Council, which de- 
clared the Pope infallible who issued this Syllabus, these prin- 
ciples are to be considered as the inflexible and irreformable 
creed of Roman Catholics. 

3. If the Syllabus is to be carried out the American common- 
school system is to be destroyed, Catholicism made a state reli- 
gion, no other faith tolerated, and all laws and oaths unsatisfac- 
tory to the Vatican declared null and void. 

4, It is not to be supposed that the Roman Catholic laity 
intelligently indorse these principles and intend to act up to 
them, but the laity has almost no power in the Romish Church 
and is diligently instructed in the spirit of subservience to a 
hierarchy which obeys the Pope. 

5. It is notorious that the clerical party and the Jesuits in- 
dorse the Syllabus in every part, and intend, as opportunity 
offers, to act up to it. 

6. So far as appears, they are so acting now and have been 
so acting for a long period, and no change in their policy is to 
be expected. They are under oath to advance this policy. 

7. On account of the political mischievousness of the incul- 
cations of the Syllabus, the Jesuits, or clerical party, or both, 
have been deprived of political power in nearly every leading 
Protestant nation of the world and by many nominally Cath- 
olic nations. 

8. On the same account, the Jesuits, as a teaching body, have 
been expelled from nearly every modern civilized nation, except 
Belgium and the United States. 

9. The activities of the Jesuit clerical party in the United 
States, so far as the principles of the Syllabus are followed in 
full, tend beyond question to exalt the Roman Catholic ecclesi- 
astical law above the American civil law and to place the Pope 
in a position of higher authority for Catholics than the Presi- 
dent or the nation. 

10. The instruction given in all private schools should be sub- 
jected to a reasonable degree of public inspection, but there is 
special reason for making this inspection thorough in all schools 
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governed by the clerical party which owes obedience to the 
principles of the Syllabus. 

11. It is, or ought to be, clear to all thoughtful men, that there 
is needed in the national constitution an amendment such as the 
American Senate has once recommended by a great majority, 
providing that no state shall establish a state church and that 
there shall be no sectarian use of public funds by any city or 
state or by the nation. 

12. In view of all the facts in the case, parochial schools un- 
der Romish control can be said to exist at present in the re- 
public only on tolerance and during good behavior. 

13. It may easily become necessary here, as it did in Mexico, 
Chili, and the Argentine Republic, to suppress Roman Catholic 
parochial schools and to expel Jesuits from positions of influ- 
ence in education and politics. (Applause.) 


A FREE SCHOOL, A FREE CHURCH, AND A FREE STATE. 


It is exceedingly significant that there is now no one topic of 
greater interest to the awakened portion of the American peo- 
ple than papal aggression on this continent. (Applause.) It 


is the high honor of Boston, in her election in December, 1888, 
to have struck the key-note for popular discussion of the perils 
of Jesuit interference with the American common-school sys- 
tem. The key-note set by your Committee of One Hundred 
begins to set the tone of discussion all the way to the sunset 
seas. (Applause.) This topic will come back to you promptly 
and often. You have not saved Boston yet. You have not 
saved the New England States. But in saving them you will 
ultimately, as I hope, save the nation. Thomas Carlyle said 
when he wrote his history of the French Revolution, and pre- 
pared “Sartor Resartus” for the press, that he was a poor man, 
but that he had one incaleulably valuable possession, and that 
was future time. He was sowing into that field. You are 
sowing into the future of the valley of the Merrimack and the 
Connecticut, sowing into the future of the valleys of the Hud- 
son, the Ohio, the Mississippi, the Missouri, the Rio Grande, the 
Oregon; and, indeed, into the valleys of the Amazon, the La 
Plata, the Rhine, the Danube, and the Tiber. Victor Hugo 
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says the child is the future. The teachers of the child are the 
parents of the future. 

America is young and strong. She is a child in gay, over- 
flowing health, rushing forward in full sunlight through lush, 
rank growths of vernal meadows. Jesuitism is a snake in the 
grass. The viper fastens itself almost unnoticed around her 
ankles as she runs. It already sinks its fangs into the veins of 
journalism, and into those of education, and into the great cen- 
tral artery of polities. The racing child in her eagerness and 
vigor as yet hardly feels the wounds. But the poison will tell 
in due time. When once the health of the republic begins seri- 
ously to suffer, the head of the serpent will be crushed beneath 
the heel of public opinion. The safety of men is inconsistent 
with the freedom of vipers. The plea for toleration is to be 
answered in presence of a full exposure of the purposes of 
Jesuit aggression. When the Syllabus lies behind the Roman 
Catholic propaganda, the right of self-preservation lies in front 
of it. (Applause. ) 

No Protestant American desires a union of church and state, 
or asks for himself in church or school any privilege he is not 
willing to grant to any other loyal citizen. But the safety of 
the people is the supreme law. A free school, a free church, and 
a free state are the three supports of the tripod on which rests 
the whole weight of American prosperity. Strike away either 
of these three and you cause the whole to fall. It is undeniable 
that the entire force of the Romish hierarchy is now pledged to 
the destruction of the first of these supports. The arm of the 
Vatican is lifted to destroy the American common-school system. 
The Republic is insufficiently alert, but it is awake and attent, 
in presence of this great peril. At the right moment it will leap 
to its feet with the victorious ery of the fathers on its lips: A 
free school, a free church, a free state! 


Dread not the skeptic’s puny hands, 

While near the school the church spire stands ; 
Nor fear the blinded bigot’s rule, 

While near the church spire stands the school. 


(Applause. ) 
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FOURTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE BOSTON MONDAY LECTURESHIP COMMITTEE, MARCH 
25, 1889. 


THE committee of the Boston Monday Lectureship make the following 
report :— 

I. The Lectureship is now in its fourteenth year. Mr. Cook has deliv- 
ered in Boston two hundred and ten lectures on the most difficult and im- 
portant religious and philosophical themes. As nearly all these lectures 
have been accompanied by preludes on the most vital issues of reform, he 
has discussed not far from twice that number of subjects. 

II. The committee have been gratified at the undiminished attendance on 
the lectures, from two to three thousand people having gathered at noon on 
Mondays, week after week, during the present course, to listen to these 
discussions. The committee regard the value and importance, as well as 
the success, of the work undertaken by the Lectureship as _ sufficiently 
attested by the fact that for fourteen years it has gathered, on the busiest 
hour of the busiest day of the week, audiences of extraordinary size, quality, 
and enthusiasm. 

III. The subjects discussed in the lectures of this year have related to 
various aspects of the great theme : ROMANISM AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
The positions taken have commanded the earnest approval of the evangeli- 
cal friends of the Lectureship. A continuous course of thought, occupying 
over five hours, and intended to be read as one discourse, has outlined a 
defense of the historic American common-school system, under the follow- 
ing heads :— 

. Papal Domination in American Schools. 

. Shall the Common Schools teach Common Morals ? 
. Shall the Common Schools teach Christian Morals ? 
. Papal and American Plans in Conflict. 

. Political Mischiefs of Parochial Schools. 

. Misleading Catholic Text-Books. 

. New Catholicism in Spanish America. 

. Reverses and Resources of Romanism. 

IV. The preludes of the lectures this year have touched, as usual, on the 
most urgent issues of leading reforms :— 

1. A Fair and Full Ballot. 

2. Constitutional Prohibition and its Rivals. 

3. Nullification and Murder in the South. 

4. New Duties of the New North. 
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5. Power and Pledges of the Republican Party. 

6. Political Union with Canada. 

7. Rumsellers as Robbers and Rulers. 

8. Sunday and the Saloon as Rivals. 

V. The new feature of original hymns, introduced in 1887, has been con- 
tinued now for three years with impressive effect. Some of the hymns first 
used here have already been employed in the aggressive religious activities 
of the churches. 

VI. The publication of the Boston Monday lectures in a separate form, in 
a series of pamphlets, made the Lectureship in 1887 wholly independent of 
the press, and gave it an accredited organ of its own, of which the lecturer 
had exclusive control. This serial was succeeded in 1888 by the new maga- 
zine, OuR Day, a Monthly Record and Review of Current Reform, of 
which the Monday lecturer is editor, with Miss Frances E. Willard, Prof. 
E. J. James, Ph. D., Prof. L. T. Townsend, D. D., Anthony Comstock, 
Ex-President Cyrus Hamlin, D. D., LL. D., and Rev. W.F. Crafts, as 
associate editors, and with the assistance of eminent specialists in reform at 
home and abroad. This periodical has met with most cordial favor from 
both the religious and the secular journals, and has already proved a suc- 
cess, with large promise for the future. The committee can but congratu- 
late the friends of the Lectureship on the fact that an independent plat- 
form is thus connected with an independent press, both consecrated to high 
purposes and commanding the united support of specialists in the study of 
current reform. The opportunities opened by this conjuncture of cireum- 
stances have rarely been equaled in the history of public discussion. The 
codperation of specialists by letters to the Lectureship, and by addresses on 
its platform, has been especially full and valuable. The wide travel and 
acquaintanceship of the lecturer enable him to draw fresh information from 
correspondents in many parts of the world. 

VII. The following gentlemen have given written permission for the use 
of their names on the honorary committee of the Boston Monday Lecture- 
ship: Rev. James McCosu, D. D., LL. D., President of Princeton College ; 
Rey. R. S. Storrs, D. D., LL. D., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Rev. Wiitram M. 
Taytor, D. D., LL. D., New York City ; Prof. Epwarps A. Park, D. D., 
LL. D., Andover, Mass. ; Prof. J. P. Gutiiver, D. D., Andover, Mass. ; 
Bishop F. D. Huntrneton, D. D., LL. D., Syracuse, N. Y. ; Prof. S. I. 
Curtiss, D. D., Chicago Theological Seminary ; Ex-President GrorGE F. 

Macovy, D. D., LL. D., Iowa College ; Bishop Bensamin N. PAppock, 
D. D., LL. D., Boston ; Hon. A. H. Rice, Ex-Governor of Massachusetts ; 
Hon. WiILu1AM CLAFLIN, Ex-Governor of Massachusetts ; Prof. BoRDEN P. 
Bowne, Boston University ; SamuEL Jonnson, Esq., Boston ; Rev. Prof. 
L. T. TownsEnp, D. D., Boston University ; Rev. Orts Gipson, San Fran- 
cisco ; Hon. Joun Eaton, Ph. D., LL. D., Marietta College, Ohio. 

VIII. Profoundly grateful to Providence for the remarkable opportunities 
of usefulness opened for so many years to the Boston Monday Lectureship, 
the committee in charge of it recommend, — 
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1. That Mr. Cook be requested to continue his lectures next season on 
the same general plan as heretofore. 

2. That the Boston Monday Lectureship Association, consisting of all 
who buy reserved seats, be enlarged, but that a portion of the seats at the 
lectures be kept open free to the general public. 

3. That the thanks of the Association are due to Mr. J. P. Bacon, the 
accomplished stenographer, who has reported the lectures ; and to Mr. G. 
H. Ryder, for his effective service in the organ selections ; and to students 
of Boston University Theological School, who have acted as ushers ; and to 


the various specialists who have made addresses on the platform of the 
Lectureship. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


Rey. A. J. Gorpon, D. D., Chairman. Rey. L. B. Bates, D. D. 
Rev. N. G. Ciark, D. D. Rev. JAMES M. Gray. 
Rev. WILLIAM F. WarREN, D. D., LL. D. Rev. Cyrus Hamu, D. D. 
Rey. A. H. Piump, D. D. RussELL STuRGIS, JR. 

Wo. J. Sumiirpay, Business Agent. 


Rev. M. R. Demrne, Secretary. 
GrorGE A. Foxcrort, Treasurer. 





ROBERT ELSMERE’S SUCCESSOR. 
CURFEW JESSELL: THE HISTORY OF A SOUL. 
BY DR. JOSEPH PARKER, CITY TEMPLE, LONDON. 
CHAPTER XVII. 


Miss FarrFIExp was fora time uncertain whether it was best that Curfew 
should be introduced to Miss Miller, for what good object could be served ? 
To gratify curiosity was wrong in every aspect, and what more could this 
introduction amount to? On the other hand, there are unexplained im- 
pulses which it is always best to obey, as all history testifies. We never 
know what we are preparing for. We are always going on towards the 
next thing. Besides, reason’s little light cannot last out to the final step in 
some difficult processes of thought, so the last action is one of faith ; — it is 
like leaving the known land for the unknown sea. Why should Miss Mil- 
ler be identified, gazed upon, pitied, patronized, congratulated ? Let Miss 
Fairchild and Miss Miller talk it out, and get light by friction. Here is the 
frank and honest dialogue : — 

Miss Fairchild. As Mr. Jessell comes from your parish he is aware of 
some kind of story about the Millers ; will it not be better for him to know 
you and to know the truth about you? 

Miss Miller. No one can know the truth ; the truth is more than what 
merely happened ; I might tell all the facts one by one, and yet the truth 
would not and could not be told. 

Miss F. But he could be made to understand that the case against you 
is by no means so black as some may suppose. 

Miss M. But who would ever believe that such folly as mine could stop 
short of what is known as sin? Besides, there is no sin greater than mine. 
I broke my father’s heart. And he was blind, and his very blindness led 
him to trust me more — 

Miss F. I am not excusing you, I only remind you that you have re- 
pented, — that your own heart has been broken, — that you have found 
peace at the blessed Saviour’s cross, and surely you have a right to claim 
the standing ground of a penitent. 

Miss M. What if I am asked to go back to Dulsbury ? 

Miss F. Why not? You owe something to your father’s memory. It 
may be the right course to take. Go and tell your old neighbors your 
story, and if any social punishment is to be inflicted you must submit to it, 
for you deserve it ; that very punishment may be the one thing you need 
to perfect your conversion. Your pride must be ground to powder. 

Miss M. There is more in that than in anything you have said. 
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Miss F. After the worst we may expect the best. We punish ourselves 
when by some decisive act we might end it forever. It is like the tooth- 
ache ; how much we suffer rather than have the aching tooth extracted. I 
really think you might go to Dulsbury and tell the people all you can and 
then prove your sincerity by a really devoted life. You might even turn 
your father’s house into a branch of the Rescue Society. 

Miss M. That might be misunderstood. It might be regarded as the- 
atrical. 

Miss F. Never mind ; do what you think is right and put yourself for 
defense into the blessed Saviour’s keeping. He has never forsaken you. 
When you had no home He found one for you. He intends something to 
come out of your life or He would not have led you as He hasdone. Christ 
wastes nothing useful. 

Miss M. Yes, He has led me in a wonderful way. My feet were almost 
gone ; my steps had well-nigh slipped. Sometimes I wonder, even now, if I 
am quite safe. When I think of my would-be destroyer, Jacob Watson, it 
is as if the bottomless pit were opening at my feet, — not on his account so 
much as on my own, for it seems as if he might have escaped and I should 
certainly have been lost. He had more excuse than I had. O, how could 
I tell the people everything! They would stop me in the middle of my 
story and run away from me as from a raging plague. How could I ex- 
plain the very first step I took? Why did I not strangle the tempter, see- 
ing I must either murder him or break my father’s heart? But his pro- 
posals were so easy and so natural that I could see no harm in them. 
Perhaps I misunderstood him. Perhaps it was my vanity rather than my 
conscience that kept me from going straight back to my father and telling 
him that I had only been a fool, not a criminal. 

Miss F. That would have been the thing to do. 

Miss M. If poor mother had been living perhaps I would have done so. 

Miss F. Fathers are sometimes more pitiful than mothers. 

Miss M. My father never chided me. He never said one hard word to 
me. If I had gone back he never would have asked me one hard or sharp 
question. But that would have been part of my trouble. I could never 
have looked at him without feeling that I was wronging him in every 
breath I drew. All that passed before my mind before I came to my de- 
cision, a decision which I now know to have been wrong. But it is too late. 
Poor blind father! dear, dear father! I have not suffered one tenth of my 
due. 

Miss F. Mr. Jessell said hell was not hot enough for you. 

Miss M. He was quite right. I like him all the better for saying so. 
If he had treated the matter lightly I should never have met him. His 
anger is his recommendation. 

Miss F. He turned livid with rage. 

Miss M. Thank God, for it shows that his heart is neither cold nor cal- 
lous. If any one tried to comfort me at the expense of the wrong I did to 
my father I should despise and repulse him. This young man evidently 
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has fine qualities. So had Jacob Watson. I am sorry to name them to 
gether ; but a strange fear comes over me lest he should in any degree 
entangle me and lessen my interest in work. This would seem to be im- 
possible ; but who can say what is impossible? As a girl of eighteen 
roaming in the green fields of Dulsbury, I never saw the possibility of my 
coming to Whitechapel. Ah me, dear old Dulsbury! The lovely home, 
the childish delights, the chasing of butterflies, the gathering of wild flow- 
ers, the laughter of innocence: all this makes my heart ery in bitterness 
and pain. The day when I left school, and the piano which father had 
ready standing open for me as a present to mark my home-coming, and his 
insisting that the very first tune played upon it should be “Home, sweet 
home,” —all comes back upon me and makes my poor brain turn with 
fever ; — how his face glowed as he heard the simple strain, and can I ever 
forget how he asked me to kiss his closed eyelids as well as his warm lips. 
Talk about what is possible and what is impossible! O God, why did not 
the lightning strike me dead as I came down the green slopes of Dulsbury ! 
I feel as if I must go mad! Even now I am on the brink. . . . Perhaps I 
had better spare myself the agony of this interview. 

Miss F. It will mark a new period in your life. 

Miss M. It will. I can never be concealed again. New responsibilities 
will come out of it. People will expect to hear about me, and will have 
some kind of claim upon me, and I shall be a sort of public property... . 
I am bewildered. . . . I wish I could feel the touch of a strong hand... . 
I will try to sleep. . . . In my sleep I may see, . . . perhaps, —I may see 
my father. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


WE have seen how Curfew and his mother accidentally heard Mr. Bell 
preach a sermon in a London church ; this very evening as he walked home 
Curfew entered a public building into which large numbers of people were 
flocking, and there he heard a deliverance which seemed to have some bear- 
ing upon the business which he had in hand. It was not a sermon, nor was 
it a lecture ; the speaker called it a parable, and explained that his use of 
the first personal pronoun must not be taken as necessarily identifying him- 
self with the action of the little drama. With this explanation the parable 
must speak for itself : — 


I played in our garden at home as a little child, and knew every flower 
and bird that came with the shining spring and warm summer, and the dear 
old garden seemed to love me and to grow some of its prettiest things all 
for myself. One corner was all mine, and there I planted pansies, and dai- 
sies, and gillyflowers, and mignonette, and looked after them all with the 
anxiety of love. I never saw any shadows in the garden, or, if I did. I must 
have taken them for flowers. My mother called me good, my father hugged 
me for a blessing, and my nurse said I made her happy. I played wher- 
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ever I liked in the garden, and my pattering little feet never seemed to do 
any harm. Dear old garden! The double redthorn, and pure lilac, and 
golden laburnum, the broad chestnut trees—how can I forget them? One 
day I felt cold in the garden, suddenly and bitterly cold, and the flowers 
turned away from me, or closed up as if they had been cold too, and not a 
bird was heard to chirp or sing. I felt like a stranger, and crawled into the 
house in fear and shame. 

Years passed on, and I saw the garden only at evening when I returned 
from the city. It opened great arms to receive me, and made all the birds 
sing a song of glad welcome in honor of my home-coming. The days 
seemed to lengthen for my benefit, as I could no longer spend daylight in 
the sacred retreat. The sun would tarry a while, and be sorry to leave me, 
and would only finally go after a great broad blaze of light, which made the 
sky quiver with thrilling joy. I carried the garden into the city, but took 
special care never to carry the city into the garden. Eventide was holy 
time, —the sky was but a larger garden, —the garden was but a smaller 
sky starred with flowers. Then the quiet old house in the middle of the 
velvet lawn, that was home and still with the white-haired old folks in it, and 
still a room in it for the old nurse who had carried the children many a year. 
One memorable evening I came home a little later than usual, and I heard 
a moaning among the trees which made me afraid. It was like the sound 
of human voices. I can never think otherwise, say what you like about 
superstition. It was a groan of heart-pain. The sigh was a sigh of love 
that had been grieved. I know it. Do not mock me. The low wind 
talked in the branches with the solemn eloquence of mortal sorrow. 

Years passed on. The old folks died, and were lovingly carried to God’s- 
acre, that other garden planted with shadows and watered with rain of 
tears. The old nurse said good-by, and joined the hosts of the dead. 
Others followed, and I was left alone. I took my loneliness amiss by making 
a heavy burden of it. I tried to escape from solitude by joining companions 
whose hearts were given over to foolishness. I talked their foolish talk, 
and was led about by them at will. Little by little my ruin was wrought. 
The garden withered, the birds were silent, and I, impoverished and 
ashamed, had to leave the sweet home of childhood. For years I never 
saw a flower that did not seem to fear, if not to hate, me. Yet I felt it to 
be a kind of mercy to have to leave the church of the flowers ; for what 
right had I to be there, so near heaven, so close to God 2? How could I look 
at purity, or feel quite comfortable in presences that had known no sin ? 
It was better for me to be outside, walking on the stony roads, seeking im- 
possible rest in the desert, and calling, with a voice that had lost the mystery 
of prayer, to the cold and mocking wind. There is a dreary comfort in 
undergoing punishment that is just, and that was the only comfort available 
in those hours of chagrin and distress. Once I wandered back to the dear 
old house, and looked over the wall at the garden which had forgotten me. 
Ah me, how the heart wildly throbbed! I saw the blue smoke curling 
above the trees that sheltered the house ; I saw another nurse carrying 
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another child ; and I saw another matron with her husband, enjoying the 
joy that was once mine. No one spoke to me. No gate opened of its own 
accord. No heart yearned for my home-coming. I tried to look up to the 
heaven that is so kind to us all, but it drew a cloud over its face, and knew 
me not. Poor soul! the pains of hell gat hold upon me, and my spirit was 
swallowed up in sorrow. I tried to say, “Our Father,” but no other words 
would come. Father I had none. I said the same great words again ; but 
no further utterance was possible. Men left the side of the street on which 
I walked ; and children ceased their play to let me pass. That was the 
hour and the power of darkness! Suddenly I resolved to go to the church- 
yard and talked to my loved ones, and thitherward I went in eager haste, 
resolved to be heard, answered, comforted, and be made a child again ! 

On my way the oldest friend of my family turned me aside, and his mem- 
ory and strength were infinitely more precious to me than even the graves 
of the honored dead. 

“Gerald,’”’ said he, “let me take the privilege of age and talk to you. 
I have traveled much and seen much since we last met ; let me tell you 
one thing I saw, and take your opinion upon it. The thing I saw was a 
little rill of water, quite a threadlet, making its way through green gates 
which bent down to let it pass, — quite an infant river, — the brightest and 
sweetest of baby waters. A few miles farther down other rills had joined 
it, and it broadened out into a noticeable river ; there was quite a touch of 
pride about it as it curled into snowy foam around the largest stones that 
made its channel rough, and purled and curved, and splashed in a friendly 
anger amongst the bowlders — quite a youth-river, almost a man indeed, 
with a man’s strength, a man’s ambition, and yet an infant’s purity. Farther 
on still, when many tributaries had joined it, the stream became a deep 
river, broad and swift, famous amongst rivers for its length and fullness ; 
the banks on either side were clothed with pines, here and there pasture- 
land came down to its very edge, here and there bright homes overlooked 
it, here and there a town lay not far away. It was a full-grown river, yet 
the same that was cradled in the green hills. Now the bowlders were very 
large, and the whole channel was very rough, and it seemed as if not very 
far ahead there might be danger. Little did I suppose what that danger was. 
A mile off there was a precipice a hundred feet deep — a tremendous leap — 
a leap that meant death. I could have prayed for the noble stream as it has- 
tened unconsciously to its appalling doom, but prayer could not avert the 
near catastrophe. Oh, Gerald, I tremble as I think of it: I waited at the 
head of the precipice for the coming of the noble stream ; on and on it 
swiftly came ; it came with pride and gladness ; it might have been bringing 
good news and great wealth to men who were waiting down the valley ; on it 
swept in mighty strength —and then! Oh then! then the infinite plunge ! 
No time to pause, no power to return — on it plunged. Oh, the roar of 
trouble, the shattering into ruin, the tremendous leap into the sharp rocks, 
into the deeps below! It affected me as murder might have done. Can I 
ever forget the mangled strength, the torn pride, the white agony? That 
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was the little rill I played with amongst the green lands far away, the 
silvery thread that I twisted with tender grass and golden sand, miles off 
in the quiet hills. That it should have come to this! Oh that I had 
diverted the course when it was in my power to do so! Would that the 
kind sun had dried it up and made a colored cloud of it. Surely it would 
have been better. Oh, Gerald,” he added —and stopped : “ Can you read 
my parable ?” 

“The human meaning of every word of it,’’ said I, “is in my own 
life.” 

“You are right, child,” my venerable friend continued ; “ but I would 
not have troubled you if the parable ended there. Let me tell you more. 
I clambered down through the wood that was on the side of the precipice, 
having great difficulty in keeping my foothold in many places. I had to 
clamber over the rocks and fallen trees, and often had to lay hold of frail 
branches to keep me from falling into deep pools. At length I got down to 
the level, and there the shattered river writhed in agony, here white with 
terror, there black with despair, yonder seething and boiling in fierce emo- 
tion. It was a sight to touch the heart ; there I stood and felt an instinctive 
desire to pray for the suffering water. I wandered farther down, and the 
water came after me. On still, and still the water followed ; it had escaped 
the precipice, it had flowed out of the cauldron; and oh, Gerald, there it 


was, quiet, solemn, quite healed, a river whose waters were reunited. Now, 
can you” — 


“Yes,”’ said I, “ your meaning is clear; you think I can be myself 


again ?” 

“Exactly so. You have had the terrific plunge, and from this day you 
may be gathered together, and the river of your life may roll peacefully 
through green valleys away to the eternal sea.” 

That night I became a child again. In my dream I saw the rill, the 
stream, the river, the plunge, and as the startled water leaped with tremen- 
dous force down the rocky steep I awoke, and cried mightily to Heaven that 
all its pity might come down upon me and give me another chance. Again 
I slept, and again I awoke, and prayed, and then in the quiet dawn I stole 
away to the churchyard to make a vow on my mother’s grave. On my way 
I met a woman, young, haggard, forlorn, the picture of misery, planning 
some scheme of revenge. She looked like a fierce tenant of the woods. 
Her eyes struck me like fiery darts. Away she passed. A whole history 
in one frail woman’s figure — a fall, a curse, a ruin ; yet neither the morn- 
ing sun nor the morning dew seemed ashamed of the living sin. They 
looked rather as if they would heal and pardon it! They might well have 
been ashamed of two such creatures, and would have been, were not the 
Lord’s tender mercies over all His works, and the Lord’s spirit a spirit of 
saving grace. I can give no explanation of the matter, yet I was constrained 
to go after that poor woman and to accost her in a sympathizing tone. I 
hac myself been told of a river that had been dashed to pieces, and healed 
again, and the telling had done me good. Perhaps if I told the story to 
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the poor girl she might take heart again, and thank God for my friend’s 
typical Gospel. 

“‘T want to tell you something,” said I, as I came on a level with her.” 

In a moment she sprang away from me, and ordered me to leave her. 
Her eyes were alive with baleful fire, and her hands stretched out as if in 
deprecation or self-defense. 

“I want to help you if I possibly can.” 

“ Away!” she cried. 

“You quite mistake me,” I exclaimed; “I do not wish to intrude; I want 
to do you good if I can, but I will certainly do you no harm.” 

“Won’t you?” she inquired in an altered tone. 

“Tam sure I will not. I don’t know how it is, but I was compelled to 
come after you, and ask you if I can give you any kind of help.” 

In this explanatory manner we talked for a short time, and her confidence 
in my good intentions evidently increased. One or two questions more were 
asked and answered, and then the young girl was silent, but silent in a way 
that always ends in earnest speech. During her silence I made some refer- 
ence to my early life which gave quite a startled look to her face, and drew 
her within a step of the place where I was standing, another sentence or two, 
and she softly laid her hand on mine. A moment more and the tears put 
out the fire in her eyes. I soon found that I was in the presence of no or- 
dinary wayfarer, and I felt hopeful that the impulse to speak to her was no 
whim of passion or of fancy. 

“ Will you go an errand for me?” said she, in a tone now wonderful for 
softness. 

“With great pleasure. Give me my instructions.” 

“Can you travel to the very top of one of the highest hills in Eng- 
land ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Tt is one of the highest hills in all the world, and very, very steep.” 

‘Never mind.” 

“ At the top of it you will see a house whiter than snow, and many a red 
rose growing around its sunny door.” 

“Yes.” 

“You will enter the garden by a green wicket gate, and walk by the side 
of the purest little stream that ever eyes were set upon.” 

I started. 

“ Nothing to be afraid of,” she continued. “ Nothing will harm you up 
there. In the house you will find a man not sixty years of age, but hoary, 
wrinkled, bowed down, as if carrying the weight of many years. Go close 
up to him, and whisper the word ‘Janet.’ Say no more. He will start to 
his feet. He will throw his arms around you. He will lay his old head on 
your shoulder and cry like a child. In a few moments he will be quiet 
again, and then you ean whisper, ‘She is at the foot of the hill, and wants 
to be once more a child at home.’ Mind, the hill is very steep — you can- 
not imagine how steep. Go to the place named on the piece of paper which 
I now give you ; and, if you mean what you say, go and do what I wish.” 
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“Ts the old man sure to be at home ?” I inquired. 

“Sure, he cannot be persuaded to go out. But if you tell him that 
Janet is at the foot of the hill, he will become a young man again in a 
moment.” 

“ But how is he to know that I am telling the truth ?” 

“Give him this, and he will have no doubt.” 

She gave me a lock of her young hair, and added, “he knows the color 
and the quality.”’ I noted the time as the fourth of May, and having shaken 
hands we parted ; she only saying, when I had gone a few steps, “ Mind, the 
hill is very steep.” 

In four days I was at the foot of the hill. In very deed its ascent seemed 
to be hopeless. Only after wandering for an hour did I come upon a very 
narrow opening which might possibly turn out to be a road to the snow- 
white house. Up many a weary stretch of road I urged my way, and then 
came upon a flat of green land, where I rested for an hour. The sun 
looked kindly upon me, as if approving my errand, and the birds sang their 
tender benediction. Again I climbed and again I rested. One more spell 
of climbing and I heard the noise of feet. Several people appeared to be 
walking slowly down a green lane highly hedged ; presently they came into 
the open space, and then I knew that it was a funeral party. The mourners 
turned off along a little path, and I followed as if by right. There stood 
the rude stone church, there the man of God with open book in his hand, 
and there the little group of neighbors. An inquiry addressed to one of 
them showed me that I was attending the funeral of Janet’s white-haired 
father, on whose coffin there was an inscription that he had departed this 
life on the morning of the fourth of May, in the fiftieth year of his age. 
‘¢ Dust to dust, ashes to ashes.” Each of the mourners threw in a handful 
of earth, and I did the same, inclosing in mine the lock of hair which Janet 
had made the passport to her father’s recognition. Mayhap it fell close to 
his dead heart. ‘ Dust to dust, ashes to ashes.’”” The poor white-haired 
man died ? No! The poor white-haired man was murdered — murdered 
without steel, murdered by his own Janet, whom he had nursed, and kissed, 
and loved, and prayed over, times without number. ‘Dust to dust, ashes 
to ashes,” —as if God had done it! So we tell lies to heaven! No, no. 
This was not God’s doing. A murdered man, a broken heart, was laid in 
the green churchyard on that sweet May morning, which was so eloquently 
declaring the resurrection and the life, and we had better say so in plain 
terms, lest we lay down murder in the grave of falsehood. 

The neighbor to whom I had spoken was a friendly man, whose company 
I sought in the hope that I might hear something about Janet. 

“She dug his grave with her own hands,” said he with bitter pathos. 

* You knew her, then ?” 

“T knew my own niece. Yes, I knew her, and loved her, and made her 
part of my life.” 

“ Her mother ?” 

“Died two years ago, and died on Janet’s account—died of a broken 
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heart ; and this poor thing we have just dropped into the earth never lifted 
up his head after it. Father, mother, and Janet — just the three of them ; 
and Janet killed them both. She was a pretty child, though, with eyes you 
could see when you were only half-way up the hill, and with a heart as warm 
as the sun. And” — 

Here the speaker stopped, and as we turned round to look down the hill 
who should be approaching us but Janet herself! A few moments more 
and she was in her uncle’s arms. In such an interview there was no room 
for a stranger. I resolved to flee away from the holy scene, and as I car- 
ried out my intention I heard the uncle say with much sobbing, — 

‘** While the lamp holds out to burn, 
The vilest sinner may return.’’ 

What more was said I know not, for I ran down the hill, and never saw 
Janet or her uncle any more. In my dream, indeed, I saw the child ap- 
proaching her father’s grave in the silvery moonlight ; kneeling down beside 
it, and looking up to the infinite sky with those eyes so grand and solemn. I 
then saw her return to the white house, and on her way she stopped at the 
purling brook, and bathed her hot forehead in the cool stream; then she 
passed into her father’s house, and so forever vanished even from my 
dreams. The third attempt I made to reach my mother’s grave was suc- 
cessful. I saw it then as I could not have seen it but for Janet’s story. I, 
too, was a murderer! Up to this time I had spoken flattering words to 
myself about circumstances, and temptations, and wild oats. I had com- 
pared myself without disadvantage with many other young men ; but that 
kind of lying had run its course, and now filled me with disgust and con- 
tempt. I saw and owned the naked truth. I called myself a murderer, and 
not the less so that I had shed no blood. By no stunning blow had I killed 
the brain; by no sharp steel had I pierced the heart ; by no subtle poison 
had I cankered the blood ; but by disobedience, self-will, self-gratification, 
defiance of law, and resentment of love, I had slain the lives to which I owed 
my own, and the very ground seemed to ery for vengeance. In that agony 
it was useless to talk to me about good behavior for the future, or even 
repentance for the past. A bolder speech must be addressed to me. This 
was not a case of hand-washing, as if some trivial error had been acciden- 
tally committed ; this was a treason of the heart, an inward and spiritual 
blasphemy in the very centre of the soul! I now knew something of the 
real nature of sin. Darkness pressed upon my life like a burden ; every 
door was shut against me ; the earth was uneasy under my feet ; and there 
was now none to pray for me in a voice that Heaven would answer. But 
is not the extremity of man the opportunity of God? Leaning upon the 
gravestone for rest in my utter weariness of mind and body, I saw the 
word which my soul needed : “ The blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth from ail 
sin.” With that word light came into my mind, and a new life throbbed 
in my heart, and I saw what Janet’s uncle meant when on the high hill he 
said, — 

‘* While the lamp holds out to burn, 
The vilest sinner may return.’’ 
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RoMANISM AND THE Repus.ic. A Discussion of the Purposes, Assump- 
tions, Principles, and Methods of the Roman Catholic Hierarchy. By 
Rev. Isaac T. Lansinea, M. A., of Worcester, Mass. With an Intro- 
duction by Rev. Leroy M. Vernon, D. D., late Superintendent of 
Missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church in Italy. Boston: W. 
Kellaway, Publisher. 1889. 8vo, pp. 436. 


This book does not contain an uninteresting page. It is made up of 
a series of fourteen outspoken, trenchant, and most timely discourses, 
published as they were delivered to great audiences in Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1888. We regret that the expressions of the audiences by 
which the most vigorous of the sentences of these addresses were so signif- 
icantly indorsed have not been preserved, but the author has thought best 
to eliminate them from the stenographer’s record. The general character- 
istics of Mr. Lansing’s eloquence are manliness, weight, clearness, caution, 
pertinency, rather than ornament and passion. But the style is clear and 
pleasing, and there are not wanting passages of spontaneous fire. The 
great merit of the discussion is its careful adherence to unquestioned au- 
thorities in matters of fact. The references to documentary evidence are 
full and careful. While, therefore, the book is popular in manner, it is 
cautious and trustworthy in matter. It is specially adapted to the wants of 
such readers as are beginning their study of the vast and vital theme of 
Romanism and the Republic. 

It was our fortune to meet at Rome some years ago the Rev. Dr. Ver- 
non, who writes the introduction to Mr. Lansing’s volume. Dr. Vernon 
was then one of the most competent guides the Eternal City contained to 
all that concerned the conflicts of the Papacy with Protestant ideas in 
Europe. We are particularly interested in what he writes, as a specialist, 
after an experience of seventeen years in Rome, concerning present Amer- 
ican perils from papal imperialism : — 

This vast power, besides assuming and exercising the most blasphemous religious 
prerogatives for more than a thousand years, has dispensed crowns and dethroned 
kings, absolved peoples from allegiance to their rightful sovereigns, or sanctioned 
their bondage under tyrants, according to its own pleasure or caprice; nor has it 
ever formally or impliedly abandoned any of its enormous pretensions. There is 
not a people in the Old World whose peace it has not disturbed, whose rulers it 
has not embroiled, the administration of whose government it has not embarrassed, 
whose rights it has not usurped, and whose soil it has not drenched with blood. 
Its arrogant and hoary hierarchy early began from the Vatican to project its all- 
pervading system over our country, now by gigantic institutions commands centres 
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of power throughout the land, has a large and rapidly increasing constituency 
among our people, and daily becomes more pronounced and menacing, faithful to 
its own traditions. 

Within the last week Cardinal Gibbons of Baltimore has posed before the coun- 
try as an advocate of religious toleration, and the press has made much of it far 
and wide. What swain-like simplicity! Either the Cardinal is sincere, and there- 
fore antagonistic to the principles, traditions, and usages of his church, and doomed 
finally to recant and reform; or he simply plays a part, winked at by the Pope, 
in order to ingratiate himself and his church with the people, and to smooth the 
way for new encroachments. 

The momentous, the perilous fact is the public indifference to the insidious ad- 
vances and encroachments of this despotic and mighty medivalism. While it is 
quietly interweaving itself with the national life, and strategically preparing the 
basis for its future self-assertion, contentious action, and usurpations, almost no 
one takes heed or offers a serious obstruction. Were any one indeed openly and 
vigorously to controvert its character, its progress, and grasping for power, among 
the Catholic population of our large cities, the result would be mob violence. There, 
and on this question, free speech is the ante-war free speech south of Mason and 
Dixon's line. The new thralldom, like the old bondage, requires to be let alone. 
The public peril is neglected for personal aims. Pride, pleasure, and luxury, like 
a leash of hounds, bay on the heels of gratification. Vanity parades, ambition 
climbs, business hastes to be rich. The press panders, the politicians trim, the 
preachers doze; the priests sow tares. The country drifts, drifts, and drifts. 
Meanwhile duty commands every voice to cry aloud and spare not, the pen and the 
press to unite in impetuous sustained appeal, enforced by the priceless interests 
of our imperiled civil and religious liberty and institutions. When the Jesuit 
assassin stabbed Fra Paolo Sarpi of Venice, to end his too liberal and evangelical 


writing, and fled, leaving his weapon sticking in the wound, Sarpi himself plucked 
the bribed stiletto from his flesh, and holding it aloft said: ‘‘ The pen of the 


Papacy!” Contrariwise the pen is the sword of Protestantism, civil and religious, 
for holy war against Popery. ‘ Awake, O sword, against” the deceiver and the 
destroyer; ‘‘ put up thyself into thy scabbard’’ only when the people are deliv- 
ered by knowledge; recognizing that RoMANISM AND THE REPUBLIC are irrecon- 
ciable opposites; that the tiara and our starry banner are divorced as the poles, 
incongruous as the Roman wolf and the American eagle. 


Tue Sanpata —Wuat — Wuy — How? By M. C. Briaes, D. D. 
New York: Phillips & Hunt. 16mo, pp. 188. 


This book is admirably epitomized in its own preface, as follows :— 


Our controversy is not chiefly with the ardent advocates of a Saturday-Sab- 
bath. Those zealous people, students of statistics tell us, amount to a fraction 
less than seven tenths of one per cent. of the population. Their energy, liber- 
ality in denominational outlays, industry in season and out of season in propagat- 
ing their doctrines, and fidelity to their Sabbatarian convictions, are to be com- 
mended. One only regrets that their influence is not brought to bear in support of 
the true Sabbath. Their genius of interpretation — especially that of the Saturday- 
Sabbath Adventists — illustrates itself in specific results which must counterwork 
each other, such as formal feet-washing (now well-nigh abandoned, I believe), the 
denial of Christ’s divinity, the utter and contemptuous rejection of a supersensu- 
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ous nature, a soul or spirit in man, and the annihilation of the wicked. Small 
neighborhoods and narrowly read individuals will be disquieted by the busy and 
well-meant obtrusiveness of these people; but no imminent peril to Christian 
truth need be anticipated from a sect which begins with Judaism and ends with 
naked materialism. A sect which has no stated commemoration of the grand 
certifying fact of the Gospel, the egersis of the crucified Redeemer, will not long 
and to any great extent rob the world of the ‘‘ lively hope’ to which we have been 
“begotten by the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead.” 

A far greater peril menaces Christianity from another quarter. The indiffer- 
ence of multitudes of the professed friends of the Sabbath; the ignorance of 
other multitudes of its grounds and claims; the puerile pretenses for secularizing 
the day ; the facility of guilty compromises ; the pompous formality; the pride 
of display ; the sensationalism miscalled ‘‘ preaching ;’’ the needless and thought- 
less Sunday travel; the self-accommodating ministerial exchanges; the Sunday 
pleasure-seeking ; the feeble excuses offered for voluntary absence from the house 
of God ; the social visiting ; the open profanation of the Lord’s day by excursion- 
trains to camp-meetings, and advertised preaching in places of irreligious resort ; 
the putting forth of the doctrine of expediency, or precedent, or temporal benefits, 
or apostolic example, or patristic usage, as the only “authority ” for Sabbath-keep- 
ing — these are counts in an indictment of many church-members, and some min- 
isters, whose example is a thousand times more damaging to the Church's influence 
and the Sabbath’s proper sanctification than Saturday-Sabbathism and open- 
mouthed infidelity in all their shapes and names and moods and tenses. Here 
lies the cause of my alarm and the chief reason for this intrusion upon the at- 
tention of the Christian public. .. . 

In the following pages I undertake to do these nine things : — 

First. To show a commanding probability that the Sun’s day of the Sabean idol- 
atry which prevailed in all the nations of the East was the perverted primeval 
Sabbath. 

Second. To prove that the Hebrews, at the time of the Exodus, were worshipers 
of the Egyptian Sun-god Osiris, symbolized by Apis, the golden bull. 

Third. To prove that the day of the Hebrews’ toilsome march from Rameses 
to Suecoth was made the initial of an exceptional weekly Sabbath, set back one 
day from the perverted primeval Sabbath, and belonging to this peculiar people 
alone, and during their preparatory history. 


In another place our author says on this point: “This people must be 
effectually separated from the old life ; from temple, altar, set days, and 
all the concomitants of sun-worship. . . . For this purpose they needed a 
new order of months, and a new beginning of their year. . . . The seventh 
month of the Egyptian year was made the first of the Hebrew. Ex. xii. 
1, 2.... This strange people, destined to stand alone in all the earth, 
had not so much as a yearly calendar in common with surrounding nations. 
They were, indeed, to be a ‘peculiar people.’ But that feature of hea- 
thenism which was most ensnaring, because fullest of suggestions of the 
all-prevalent sun-worship, was the corrupted primeval Sabbath, the Sunday 
of idolatrous devotion. If the order of months needed to be changed, how 
immeasurably more this day, so pregnant with evil.’’ He also notes that the 
beginning of their Sabbath, unlike Sundays and civil days, was at evening, 
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instead of midnight or morning, and that they worshiped with faces toward 
the West, instead of the East. 


Fourth. To prove that the Sabbath is a sacred proper name by which God des- 
ignates a day set apart for holy uses, and means more than rest, or seventh, or 
week, or all of them together; and any day to which the name is applied by divine 
authority is a holy day. 

Fifth. To prove that the Hebrews had a Sabbath out of the septenary order 
[once a year|, and yet as binding and as much under the force of the Sabbath law 
as the weekly day. 

Sixth. To prove that the Decalogue is constitutional and universal law, while 
the Hebrew statutes and ceremonials are by their very terms restricted to one pecul- 
iar people, and must have surceased with the dispensation of which they formed 
important features. 

Seventh. To prove that the fourth commandment is irrepealable on any other 
supposition than that the entire Decalogue is repealed. 

Eighth. To prove that the fourth commandment is the law of a movable festi- 
val, is observable everywhere, and demands an ordinal and relative usual and con- 
venient seventh part of time in every longitude and latitude, and not an absolute 
seventh in astronomical and septenary identity from the time and place of the 
original institution: 

Ninth. To prove that the day of our Lord’s resurrection from the dead was made 
and named the first of the Sabbaths, as being the restoration of the relative pri- 
meval Sabbath, and first by preéminence, as being commemorative of the grand 
certifying fact on which the scheme of redemption is pivoted. 


This last point is the special subject of this book, whose keynote is : 
“The day on which Christ rose from the dead is never called by any other 
name than Sabbath, save in the one instance in the Revelation.” The fol- 
lowing extracts will indicate the line of argument : — 


The first record to examine is Matt. xxviii. 1: Ope 5¢ caBBdrav, rH emipwoxoton 
eis ulay caBBatwv, HAGE Mapia 7} Maydadnrn, etc., —‘* At the end of the Sabbaths, 
as it began to dawn [the observing reader will notice that there is not only a 
change of day, but a change also in the beginning of the day] toward the first of 
the Sabbaths, came Mary the Magdalene,’’ ete. The Accepted Version reads: 
“In the end of the Sabbath, as it began to dawn toward the first day of the 
week,” ete. ... Is this a true translation? ... The principal reason assigned 
for the present reading is that it is a Hebraism. . . . It is true that from Sabbath 
to Sabbath is a week, and equally true that from any other day to the same day 
again is a week. But Sabbath never in itself means week. 

The Septuagint follows the Hebrew with severe fidelity, using Asbideeans (€Bdouds) 
for Shabua, week. 

On the other Sin, in the Sabbath is referred to as the Sabbath, the proper 
name — od8Barov —is employed. Witness one hundred instances of its use. .. . 

In all these numerous instances — which include the entire number except the 
three easily explained in a preceding place — Sabbath in the Hebrew is rendered 
by Sabbath in the Septuagint. Ought not such exactness of discrimination be- 
tween hebdomas and Sabbaton to end dispute ? 

We now have the first day (more strictly, day one) of whatever is meant by 
oaBBdrwy. This word is the genitive plural of Sabbath. I think we have seen 
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that Sabbath never means week in the Hebrew Scriptures or in the Septuagint 
Greek. 248Batov — Sabbaton — (Sabbath) is used, singular and plural, sixty- 
eight times in the New Testament. Singularly enough it is rendered week only 
nine times, and these, all save one, in connection with the day of the resurrection. 
The one exception alluded to is Luke xviii. 12, Nnoredw dis tod caBBarov, — ‘I 
fast twice in the week.” This language of a Pharisee relates to the Jewish Sab- 
bath, and we might be well content to leave the advocates of Saturday-Sabbath to 
harmonize it with their theory. Fifty-seven times the word is the name of the 
Jewish Sabbath. Let the reader attempt to substitute week in any of the passages 
except that alluded to in Luke —and that certainly admits of doubt — and see 
what sense he will make. The week was made for man, not man for the week ; 
Lord of the week; whether he would heal on the week-day; went into the syna- 
gogue on the week; doth not each one of you on the week loose his beast from 
the stall ? the Jews sought to kill him because he had broken the week. 

In Acts xiii. Dr. Briggs would translate eis 7d uerati od8Barov, “in the 
Sabbath between,” that is, the new Christian “Sabbath just at hand ”’ 
(76 te éxdueva caBBarw). 

If Dr. Briggs had rested his whole case for the Christian Sabbath on his 
exceptional translation of a Greek word, as some who have only heard of 
the book have supposed, he would be open to criticism at this point. But 
he puts beneath the Christian Sabbath the usual and sufficient foundations, 
and simply adds his argument as to the New Testament name of the Day 
as an extra buttress. It would certainly seem that those who would give 
to the disputed word, in place of its natural meaning, Sabbath, the idio- 
matic meaning, week, have upon them the burden of proof. In any case 
those who would displace the Christian Sabbath, “the seventh day of the 
new Christian week,” as it is called by Dr. Byron Sunderland of Wash- 
ington, who holds the same view as Dr. Briggs as to the word in ques- 
tion, have one more position to overthrow before they can restore the Sat- 
urday-Sabbath. 

The proper attitude to take toward them, as I think, is, that the Christian 
Sabbath has the contested seal, and the burden of proof for the new pro- 
posed “change of day” back to Saturday rests upon its advocates. They 
must prove to the civilized world, first, that the original Sabbath of Adam 
did not correspond to our Christian Sabbath ; second, that at the Exodus 
the Jews were not given a Sabbath set back one day from the original ; 
third, that the Fourth Commandment can be applied only to the seventh 
day after six days of the week, not to the seventh day after six days of 
work ; fourth, that the ‘‘change of day” which actually occurred in the 
early church was without adequate authority ; fifth, ‘that Saturday in any 
given place to-day exactly corresponds to the Saturday-Sabbath of the 
Jews in the wilderness. Until those whose religion is Saturday - centric, 
instead of Christo-centric, have unloaded this burden of proof, we need 
not waste time in justifying a “change of day” already made. Let those 
who urge another “change ”’ prove its necessity. 


W. F. Crarts. 
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The curious reader may have noticed the remark that the Septuagint translation 
of the Hebrew Scriptures is said above to employ the name Sabbath three less 
times than the original which it translates. It may be well to explain this slight 
and only disagreement. All of the instances occur in Lev. xxiii. 11, 15, and 16. 
The Passover Sabbath was the 15th of Nisan, Mimmaharoth Hashabbath —the 
morrow after the Sabbath — the Jew was to bring the sheaf of first fruits to the 
priest, to be waved before the Lord in token of gratitude. The Greek has re 
énavpiov Tis mpwrns, — the morrow after the first—that is, the first day of the 
beginning of the feast, which would be the 16th of Nisan, corresponding with 
our Sunday. Greek, tis ératpioy trav caBBdtrwy —the morrow of the Sabbaths. 
In verse 16 we have tijs émavpiov tis éoxdrns, — the morrow after the last — that 
is, the last day of the feast; last being relative to first. The third case is verse 
15, last clause ; “ seven sevens’’ in the Greek. King James's version gains two 
Sabbaths by mistranslation of Shabbathén, in Lev. xxiii. 39, which error the Re- 
vised Version corrects. 


PROHIBITION : THE PRINCIPLE, THE PoLicy, AND THE Party. A Dis- 
passionate Study of the Arguments for and against Prohibitory Law, and 
the Reasons governing the Political Action of its Advocates. By E. J., 
WHEELER. New York: John R. Anderson Co. 1889. 12mo, pp. 227. 


Admirably calm, clear, and candid, this volume justifies its title-page. 
It is a really dispassionate discussion of the arguments for and against Pro- 
hibition — the principle, the policy, and the party. It is written, moreover, 
by a specialist in reform. Mr. Wheeler was, until recently, one of the 
foremost editors of the “Voice.” His style is graceful, dignified, winning, 
and his arguments those of one whose prolonged study gives him an easy 
mastery of his subject. 





QUESTIONS TO SPECIALISTS. 


REPLY BY MR. COOK AND MR. RAMSEY AT TREMONT TEMPLE, MARCH 4, 


69. What outrages are yet committed upon the freedmen of the South ? 

In reply to this question, I am now to introduce to you a refugee, Mr. J. 
W. Ramsey, a colored gentleman from Arkansas. He was one of the sup- 
porters of the Hon. John M. Clayton, whose recent and yet unavenged 
assassination has startled the nation. Mr. Ramsey, who has studied at Fisk 
University and expects soon to enter the legal department of Boston Uni- 
versity, came to me introduced by letters from several Republican State 
committees. He has been speaking in the Presidential campaign, and has 
won many colored votes for the Republican candidates. He told me that 
one morning, in the beautiful southern clime, as he went to his school-house 
through the fields and groves, he found the corpse of a nero woman pinned 
to a pine by a sharpened stake driven through her body 2:i wedged into an 
auger hole in the trunk of the tree. He described this horrible skewer 
minutely, and my secretary has put into my hands this morning a similar 
object, which I now exhibit to you. That negro woman, who had possibly 
said a saucy word defending her little boy against the father of a white boy, 
the two little children having had some quarrel, was dragged from her 
home at night, taken into the forest, and then a piece of wood of this sort, 
driven through her body, passed through an auger hole in the tree, and the 
wood wedged in the aperture. A branch was left on the outer end of the 
bough, so that the stake had a kind of fish-hook barb, the hook formed 
by the branch preventing her escape. Her hands were tied. She was left 
there to die. Over her head was the inscription, “‘ Not to be removed until 
dead, or you will meet the same fate.” 

On the frontiers of Montana and Idaho and Wyoming, there are scoundrels 
in large numbers, but I have never yet heard that they allow insults to 
females. There are two things that the roughest population of our frontier 
States do not excuse — horse -stealing and insults to women. It is the 
glory of this nation as a whole that a woman can travel by night or day 
alone in it. But among the ruffians of the Southern States your black 
sister has no honor. She seems to have no rights that a certain type of 
white men are bound to respect. God bless the regenerated South, and 
God smite us with adequately hot thunderbolts, if we do not resist the yet 
barbarous elements left in the South! [Applause.] That negro woman 
pinned to that pine tree by this rough stake is an object lesson for the 
nation. Such indignities are typical, not of the action of the whole Southern 
population, but of the lawlessness of sporadic Southern ruffianism. Such 
enormities are inadequately rebuked at the South, when they are performed 
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in the interests of the shot-gun Democracy. [Applause.] If committed upon 
Republicans, or upon freedmen, such outrages pass almost unnoticed ; if 
committed against Democrats they are visited with condign retaliation. In 
the name of justice, in the name of the Constitution, in the name of the 
martyrs of the civil war, I ask the nation to break the Southern scoundrels’ 
skewer! [Applause.] 


Mr. Ramsey. In speaking on this question, I shall divide my address into 
four heads: What outrages against colored men and women in the South 
have I seen? What outrages have I been personally made to suffer ? 
What do I say of the cause of the assassination of Hon. John M. Clayton in 
Arkansas ? What are the methods by which freedmen are kept in debt to 
whites and prevented from emigrating from the South? It would require 
days to tell why colored men and women in the South have been murdered. 
One morning, as I was walking along a footpath in Burke County, Georgia, 
30 miles from any railroad, I found a colored woman pinned to a pine 
by a sharpened stake driven through her heart into an auger hole in the tree. 
Above her was the inscription, “ Not to be removed until dead, or you will 
meet the same fate.” It is in the rural districts that you find this oppression 
of the negroes. I asked the cause of it, and was told, “Oh, she probably 
insulted John’s wife (a white woman), and John, or some of his friends, 
probably killed her.” I spoke somewhat indignantly in regard to the out- 
rage. In less than three hours I received notice to leave the county, or else 
my life would meet the same penalty. 

What have I been made to suffer? Just six months ago I was assistant 
county clerk of the county of Crittenden, State of Arkansas, and the town 
of Marion. I had served with faithfulness and fidelity, and used every 
means and effort to make peace and harmony in the county where I was. 
But after all, the whites were not satisfied. On the morning of July 12 I 
received notice in the clerk’s office, enforced by 600 Winchester rifles, to 
quit. I was unarmed, perfectly defenseless, and without coat, vest or 
shoes. Men appeared before us with their Winchester rifles all cocked, 
new, furnished to them by the governor of the State, Simon P. Hughes. If 
any one doubts this I can produce evidence to prove it. They said to us: 
“Gentlemen, this county is too small for you and us ; we have decided that, 
as all the South has put down negro domination, as subverting republican 
institutions, we, the citizens of Crittenden County and other adjoining coun- 
ties, are to-day going to put down the rule of negroes.” We submitted, and 
signed our resignations at the point of 600 Winchester rifles, while men’s 
wives were crying, and appealing and begging piteously for the lives of 
their husbands. They said to me: “ Ramsey, we will kill you, anyway.” I 
said to them: “If you kill me, you will kill me for nothing ; I have done 
nothing, and if you kill me you will kill an innocent and a harmless man.” 
“ Well,” they said, “ you must get out.’”? They put us under a tree, put 
guards over us, and within 10 minutes afterward we were found in the road 
on the way to Memphis, Tenn., with 600 men around us, with their guns 
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cocked. ThenI began to pray. When they were about to riddle my body 
with bullets and choke me to death with a rope around my neck, God sent 
His voice down into their midst and told them to release me; and I was 
released. I reached Memphis, Tenn., and remained there two weeks un- 
conscious. I went to the governor in person and petitioned him. I secured 
for that petition the best names in Tennessee, Rev. Mr. Chalmers and 
others. What did the governor say? “You negroes want no protection; 
if you want protection, protect yourselves.” The grand jury, the prosecu- 
ting attorney, and the petit jury were the men who handled the guns and 
who led this outrage. 

What have I to say as regards the murder of Mr. Clayton? It was the 
work of some bold assassin murdering a man for political revenge. It is no 
more than I expected. And to-day, if any of you who sit before me were 
in Arkansas you would meet with the same fate, should you try to assert 
your manhood and the rights of a citizen in this republic. I have seen 
many kinds of saws. I have seen meat saws, wood saws, circular saws and 
other saws ; but among all the saws I ever saw I never saw a saw that 
could saw up so many human lives as Arkansas. [Loud laughter.] 

I do not look for any redress for Mr. Clayton’s murder, unless it comes 
from the North. He was murdered by the hand of some unknown assassin, 
who cares not for the life of an American citizen. All that I have to say 
about the murder of Hon. John M. Clayton is that he was murdered simply 
because he upheld his principles as a man for the right. 

As to the manner in which freedmen are kept in debt to the whites, you 
will find that when the Emancipation Proclamation was issued the negro was 
usually in poverty. He had almost nothing, and he was compelled to enter 
into a contract. He worked on and on from that day to this, and some 
negroes are not out of debt yet. His employer has paid him only about 
one quarter as much as he was worth. He does not give the employee this 
money, but he gives him an order on the storekeeper, who stands in with 
the employer, and makes a living out of his goods, besides robbing the 
colored man of his property. In Mississippi and Arkansas I recorded 
mortgages with my own hand that read in this way: “ After you have 
made your cotton, packed it, ginned it, and got it ready for market, bring it 
before my door and throw it down; do not ask how much you owe but take 
what I give you.” These are undeniable facts, recorded in the State of 
Arkansas, in the county of Crittenden, in ledger D. The greater part of 
the people who desire to leave the country are those who are able to leave, 
and because they want to leave objection is made by the governor and citi- 
zens, who say: “ We cannot afford to lose our laborers ; we must kill you 
if you try to run away.” To-day General Benjamin Harrison’s oath will 
be: “I do solemnly swear and affirm that I will protect and defend the 
Constitution of the United States.” All we ask for is that he should cor- 
roborate in the future his oath taken to-day. With that and a right public 
sentiment I am sure these outrages will cease. [Loud applause.] 





EDITORIAL NOTES, 


A NATIONAL CONFERENCE on the best means of resisting 
Ultramontane attacks on American institutions is a significant 
sign of the times. Such a convention, attended by men wkose 
names would command universal respect were we permitted 
to give them, was held at Saratoga, August 21-23. The ses- 
sions were numerous and laborious, but wholly private. The 
result was the formation of a NationaL LEAGUE FOR THE 
PROTECTION OF AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS, and especially for 
the prevention of a sectarian use of public funds. This league, 
of which the Hon. John Jay of New York is president, and 
the Rev. J. B. Dunn of Boston secretary, places itself on the 
highly satisfactory basis of the amendment proposed by Senator 
Edmunds, in 1876, to the national constitution. This bill was 
duly indorsed by the Senate Judiciary Committee. It came 
within two votes of receiving the necessary two thirds for its 
passage as an amendment sent down to the various States for 
ratification. The proposal, therefore, has already behind it high 
judicial approval. It has the prestige of a great majority of 
senatorial votes in its favor. The proposed amendment forbids 
the creation of a state church by any State of the Union, and 
also the sectarian use of any public funds; but provides that 
nothing in it shall be so construed as to prohibit the use of the 
Bible in the common schools or other public institutions. 

In choosing this battle line, the National League, as we need 
not say, appears to us to have been eminently wise. It avoids 
extremes. It resists sectarianism on the one side and secular- 
ism on the other. It assumes a position in harmony with the 
great historic tendencies of the American common school 
system. 

The eminent names constituting the list of officers of the 
league will give to its principles much weight; but the princi- 
ples in themselves will carry a conviction of their own impor- 
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tance to all who value a free school, a free church, and a free 
state. Highly valuable papers were read at the conference from 
Bishop Coxe, ex-President Thomas Hill, Rev. J. B. Dunn, and 
Hon. John Jay. At amass meeting which was called at Sara- 
toga immediately after the conference the principles of the 
National League were defended in speeches by Rev. Dr. A. A. 
Miner, Rev. Dr. A. H. Plumb, Rev. J. B. Dunn, and Joseph 
Cook, of Boston, and by Rey. Dr. Cory of Washington. There 
were read at this meeting the papers which had been previously 
presented to the conference from Hon. John Jay, ex-President 
Hill, and Bishop Coxe. 


PROFESSOR THEODORE CHRISTLIEB, of Bonn University, 
whose death August 15th has so deeply bereaved the evangelical 
churches of Germany, and indeed those of Scotland, England, 
and America, was born at Berkenfeld, Wiirtemberg, March 7, 
1833. He studied theology at Tubingen, and has been professor 
at Bonn since 1868. Besides being perhaps the most incisive and 
quickening university preacher in Germany, and one of the most 
accomplished Christian apologists of modern times, he was an 
ecclesiastical statesman, with a keen sense of both the merits 
and defects of the German, English, and American church sys- 
tems. If a movement for the complete or partial separation of 
the church from the state had been started in Germany, it would 
have found in Professor Christlieb one of its most judicious and 
earnest leaders. He was seven years pastor of a German con- 
gregation in London. He understood England, Scotland, and 
America better than almost any other German professor of his 
time. His accomplished wife was an English lady by birth. 
Her father, the Rev. T. James Weitbrecht, was a German cler- 
gyman in connection with the English Establishment; and her 
mother, Mrs. Weitbrecht, also an English lady, was a highly 
valued writer, and noted in London for her zeal in various forms 
of religious effort. Dr. Andrew Bonar’s well-known “ Life and 
Labors of McCheyne ” Professor Christlieb caused to be trans- 
lated into German. He wrote, also, the preface to a German 
translation of the Autobiography of President Finney. He 
founded at Bonn an efficient institution for the training of such 
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evangelists as he thought most needed in Germany. His de- 
fense of aggressive evangelical views and methods occasionally 
found critics among the adherents of an ossified confessionalism 
in some of the German state churches. Lukewarm and arro- 
gant Broad Church preachers, who think that the baptism of in- 
fants and the confirmation of boys and girls at the age of four- 
teen in the Establishment are nearly or quite saving ordinances, 
and who make little or no distinction between the converted 
and the unconverted in their congregations, were naturally much 
annoyed by the emphasis with which Professor Christlieb taught 
the doctrine of the New Birth. Preaching which makes no ef- 
fective distinction between the regenerate and the unregenerate, 
Professor Christlieb regarded, as Professor Tholuck did, with 
spiritual horror. It was Professor Christlieb’s constant com- 
plaint, as it was Tholuck’s, that while German theological train- 
ing is intellectually more thorough than the Scotch or American, 
it is spiritually less so. He did more than any other German 
professor of his time, by precept and personal example, to in- 
fuse a higher spiritual wisdom into theological training and into 
preaching in Germany. He was, in many respects, the Tho- 


luck of his generation. He is mourned, as Tholuck was by 
thousands of Scottish, English, and American students and 
scholars. 


Tue American Boarp of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions has a remarkable recent record. It is a bulwark of sound 
and scholarly orthodoxy. Three great national meetings of its 
patrons have most deliberately and emphatically approved its 
present policy. At Des Moines, at Springfield, and at Cleve- 
land, the so-called New Departure, with its vague and vicious, 
unscriptural and unscientific, hypothesis of probation after death, 
was decisively discredited. There can be no doubt that the gen- 
eral mass of the Congregational churches most earnestly sup- 
port the conclusions so solemnly proclaimed and so impressively 
reiterated by these national meetings. The treasury of the 
Board is in a highly encouraging condition. At the approach- 
ing meeting at New York, however, there may be made an 
effort to rearrange the organization of the Board so as indirectly 
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to favor the purposes of the New Departure. In view of this 
contingency, we have a few serious words to place on record, 
after many years of practical experience in various phases of 
missionary labor. 

We hold the following propositions to be so evident that 
nothing but common sense and an acquaintance with the facts 
and influences that environ the question are needed for their 
acceptance : — 

1. The present system of the American Board has worked 
admirably during the seventy-nine years of its existence. Al- 
though belonging mainly to a small denomination, no society has 
risen to a greater influence and confidence among men. 

2. The missions of the Board have been signally blessed. 
Their development has been healthy and regular. Out of weak- 
ness they have become strong, and they are still advancing on 
all their lines. The last year has been one of unequaled prog- 
ress in fields far distant from each other. 

3. The financial history of the Board has been in the highest 
degree honorable to its management. Not a dollar has been 
lost in the handling and transmission of its funds, amounting in 
seventy-nine years to many millions. 

4, The confidence of contributors can be secured in no other 
way than by universal absolute confidence in the ability and 
integrity of the financial administration. It is this which brings 
in the offerings, small and great, from all parts of the Union. 
Let this confidence be shaken but a little and disaster will 
speedily follow. 

5. To change the character of the missions and introduce new 
doctrines with regard to the Scriptures, inspiration, the moral 
government of God, the atonement, the justice of God, and the 
extension of man’s probation into unknown ages of the eternal 
future, would be worse than any financial collapse. Under such 
a change, or revolution, would there be any revival like that at 
Aintab? Would there be any unity in the work itself? Would 
there not be confusion among the workers ? 

6. To popularize the present organization by giving state or 
other associations an elective power is not only an insidious 
approach to abolishing the charter and committing the Board to 
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the oscillations of partisan conflicts, but it would be a measure 
contrary to the nature and genius of Congregationalism. 

Churches would be permitted or asked to vote upon a subject 
in which they have no interest and have assumed no responsi- 
bility. Many Congregational churches contribute nothing to 
the foreign work, and are aided in the support of their own 
home institutions. 

Very many members of Congregational churches give nothing 
to foreign missions. Their favorite theory is, that charity 
should begin at home. To them would be given the same power 
over the work as the most devoted givers have. The non-givers 
would control the gifts of the givers. 

The elections would be scenes of partisan conflict and excite- 
ment. The present opposition is determined, skillful, and inde- 
fatigable. Its own men would be brought to the front, and, so 
far as its measures should be successful, division and distrust 
would follow both at home and abroad. 

Some one should expose the utter ill-adaptedness of the con- 
gregational system of churches to manage and administer a work 
so complicated, and spread over such an immense area. The 
churches cannot legislate for individuals, they cannot vote funds 
and impose taxes. They can only recommend as they now do. 

The change is sought chiefly by those who wish to plant the 
new theology in all the missions. One theological seminary is 
consecrated to this work. It is gaining insidious entrance into 
others. The ambition of this party is boundless. Its leaders 
are able. The sober judgment of Christian people rejects its 
theology and condemns its course. With regard to the Amer- 
ican Board, our earnest advice is to let well enough alone, and 
not launch our bark upon unknown seas. 

T. The Prudential Committee should be a body united in 
sympathies and views with the great body of their constituents. 
If any one is opposed to the prevalent and governing principles 
and measures of the body, he should be dropped. If the body 
should be equally divided, then one side or the other must give 
place. “A house divided against itself cannot stand.” Such 
minor diversity of views as will always exist, more or less, in a 
body of intelligent, independent, conscientious men, and which 
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will be harmonized by discussion and mature consideration, is 
not here intended, but rather that fixed opposition which springs 
from fundamental differences of belief. 

Cyrus Hamiin. 


FreMALE SUFFRAGE is under keen discussion in high quarters 
in England. Of the various able replies made to the somewhat 
feeble appeal put forth in the June number of the “ Nineteenth 
Century ” against woman suffrage, we select for our record of 
reform that by Mrs. Fawcett. The list of one hundred and 
four names appended to that appeal has now been more than 
counterbalanced by an array of two thousand names on the 
other side. About a quarter of these appear in the “ Fort- 
nightly ” for July. It need not be said that they are names of 
weight and distinction. Among them are those of nearly a 
hundred devoted to art and music; ninety who are occupied 
with literature ; sixty who are regular medical practitioners ; 
eighty-five who are graduates of London, Girton, and other uni- 
versities, to say nothing of members of the school board, poor 
law guardians, landowners, and working women. There is a 
full representation of countesses, marchionesses, and wives of 
members of parliament and church dignitaries. On the whole 
it must be confessed that woman suffrage, in the form in which 
it is advocated by Mrs. Fawcett, who does not ask that married 
women should vote, has reached in England a point where it 
cannot be put down by ridicule, but must be treated with can- 
dor and respect. The general attitude of the London and the 
provincial press in England has been favorable to Mrs. Fawcett 
and her friends. 


In opposition to the great petition for the National Sunday 
Rest Law, the Seventh Day Adventists are circulating a counter- 
petition, which, in some cases, has deceived the very elect. The 
petition in duplicate to the United States Senate and House of 
Representatives is as follows : — 


We, the undersigned, adult residents of the United States, 21 years of 
age or more, hereby respectfully but earnestly petition your honorable body 
not to pass any bill in regard to the observance of the Sabbath, or Lord’s 
Day, or any other religious or ecclesiastical institution or rite ; nor to favor 
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in any way the adoption of any resolution for the amendment of the National 
Constitution that would in any way give preference to the principles of any 
one religion above another, or that will in any way sanction legislation upon 
the subject of religion, but that the total separation between Religion and 
the State, assured by our National Constitution as it now is, may forever 
remain as our fathers established it. 


This Seventh Day Adventist petition is like a Maypole — it 
provides strings to catch all sorts and conditions of men. To 
the Catholic who would not sign a plain petition against Sunday 
laws, especially would not oppose what his cardinal had ap- 
proved, they reach out the string about religion in the schools ; 
to the Protestants, the string about church and state; to the 
Southern conservative, the stfing about keeping the Constitu- 
tion as it is; and so all these dance around the disguised May- 
pole together, unconscious that they are being counted not alone 
against the things to which their attention was called, but against 
the civil Sabbath also. 

Those who discover that their signatures have been obtained 
under false pretenses should so write to Senator Blair, asking 
that they be allowed to have their names withdrawn from the 
petition, or asking that their indorsement be considered only as 
against enforcing the religious observance of the Sabbath, not 
as against Sunday Rest Laws for workingmen. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE work of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation has begun to produce most encouraging results in 
Japan. At the student’s annual meeting at Northfield, Massa- 
chusetts, at Mr. Moody’s now celebrated schools, a letter was 
read from the college secretary, Mr. L. D. Wishard, who speaks 
with the authority of personal experience concerning this stra- 
tegic work of reform. Under date of June 6, 1889, Mr. Wish- 
ard writes as follows from Tokyo : — 


The year 1889 will live in Japanese history as the year when constitu- 
tional government was proclaimed to the inhabitants of the Land of the 
Morning. But the year will be memorable for another reason. It is the 
birth-year of an intercollegiate Christian movement by which the Christian- 
ization of the empire will be hastened and the people will be better fitted 
for self-government. 

I landed in Yokohoma, January 8, 1889, and, as the representative of 
the students of America and Europe, entered upon a tour of visitation in the 
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leading government and Christian schools. I was met by Mr. J. T. Swift, 
of Yale, 84, who had come to Japan a year before to engage in teaching, 
and to aid in locating teachers from America in the government schools of 
Japan. In connection with his arduous work, he has cultivated the acquaint- 
ance of the Christian students in the three leading government colleges of 
the empire —the Imperial University, the Preparatory College, and the 
Commercial College. He has formed Bible classes in each of these institu- 
tions, and has developed them into College Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions, the three associations containing over one hundred Christian students. 
He had obtained $25,000 from a gentleman in America toward the erection 
of two buildings — one for business men, the other for students, both to 
cost $60,000. He has resigned his professorship to devote his entire time to 
the work of an adviser of the leaders of this enterprise. 

In answer to an invitation from faculty and students, we went to Doshi- 
sha College, located at Kyoto, the old“capital of the empire. It is the 
largest Christian school in Japan. There are over seven hundred students. 
Fully half of them were already professing Christians. We spent over two 
weeks conducting daily meetings and receiving students in our rooms for 
personal conversation. Notwithstanding the difficulty under which we la- 
bored in working through interpreters, over one hundred students professed 
Christ. In one day one hundred and three students were received into the 
college church. Joseph Neesima, the distinguished president of the col- 
lege, says: “This is the largest number of Christians ever baptized at one 
time in Japan.” 

At Osaka several crowded meetings were held in the only Young Men’s 
Christian Association building in the Orient. It seats over twelve hundred. 
Large numbers of government students were present, and many expressed 
a desire to become Christians. Recently a second visit was made to Osaka 
to follow up the work begun in February. The meetings of students and 
others twice a day in Association Hall were crowded. I met the students 
of the Government Preparatory College several times. The principal ex- 
pressed a willingness to have me address a large meeting of students in the 
college building — the first meeting in the interest of Christianity ever held 
in the building. All the students and a number of professors, including the 
principal, were present. The subject was the ‘‘ Harmony of the Bible with 
Science.” The last day in Osaka was enriched by such an outpouring of the 
Spirit as I have never before witnessed in Japan, and seldom in America. 
Notwithstanding the heavy rain, the building was filled Sunday morning. 
The subject was the sin of rejecting Christ. Many were in tears and an 
awful stillness reigned in the meeting. At the close of the address over 
one hundred rose to accept Christ, including many government students. 
They returned in the afternoon and spent two hours in an inquiry meeting, 
and also filled the building again at night. The following up of this work 
in the Osaka government schools is assured by the presence of Mr. Theodore 
Gulick (of the noted Gulick missionary family) and Mr. Basset, University 
of Minnesota, ’87, who teach in two of the leading government schools in 
this city. 
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The work in Tokyo consumed several weeks. A two weeks’ series of 
meetings was conducted in the Mejii Gakuin, the second largest Christian 
college in the empire. Twenty men were baptized, and about ten more will 
be soon. One day the Christian students spent several hours in a meeting 
of confession and prayer, which one of the faculty told me was one of the 
most extraordinary meetings he had ever attended in Japan. 

We have purchased a beautifully located lot in the very heart of the 
student population, less than five minutes’ walk from the buildings of the 
Imperial University and Preparatory College, both containing seventeen 
hundred students and less than twenty minutes’ walk from the leading com- 
mercial and normal colleges of the Empire containing a thousand more. 
Upon this lot we shall erect a building in the fall, which will be adapted to 
social and Christian work. It will contain a good-sized hall where students 
can gather for such meetings as we could not have to any extent in March. 
A general secretary will be secured on the Yale, Cornell, and Toronto plan, 
and a similar work carried on. 

The next point visited was Nagasaki, at the entrance of whose beautiful 
harbor stands a lofty rock —the Pappenberg (Pope's Rock), from whose 
top many Christian Japanese were hurled by their persecutors several cen- 
turies ago. So urgent an invitation came from the little band of Christian 
men in the government medical school, to conduct some special meetings 
for the government students, that I remained, and, notwithstanding the 
driving rain, the largest church was literally packed with students. In the 
leading government schools we were accorded a courteous welcome by the 
professors, who readily consented to announce the meetings to the students. 
At the close of the meetings, over fifty students pledged themselves ear- 
nestly to investigate Christianity. 

Kumamoto was the next point, where we were likely to encounter great 
hostility ; but on the first afternoon seventy of the students of the Govern- 
ment Preparatory College called en masse, questioned me for an hour or 
more about Christianity and Western students, and invited me to conduct 
some meetings for them. They appointed a committee, had fifteen hundred 
tickets printed, announcing the meetings, hired the largest hall in the city, 
which the students crowded for several days. . . . 

Let me now call your special attention to a few significant facts : — 

First, — The large proportion of highly educated young men in Japan 
who are already Christian. While only one in fifteen hundred of the entire 
population is Christian, one in twenty of the students in five of the leading 
government colleges of the empire is Christian. It must be borne in mind 
that thus far next to nothing has been done to evangelize the government 
students. If, notwithstanding this, the proportion of Christians is already 
so large, what may we not expect as the result of a definite movement 
among them? As for the Christian schools, a large proportion, in some 
cases a large majority, of the students are Christians. As are the students 
of Germany, so is Germany, applies with equal force to this country. 

Second, — This tour is helping to counteract the misrepresentations which 
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have been made in Japan. The Japanese have been told that Christianity 
is losing its hold upon the educated classes in America. I am able to offset 
their statements by the fact that, while among the uneducated young men 
in America the immense majority are not professing Christians, among the 
students and recent graduates of the colleges and universities a careful 
estimate would show that over one third are professing Christians. 

The hope is expressed upon all sides that my tour of visitation in those 
institutions may be but the beginning of a series of such visits from students 
and professors from the West. The Kyoto Summer School will inaugurate 
a permanent agency authorized to invite certain well-known gentlemen from 
the West and to supervise and direct their work in Japan. Their presen- 
tation of the arguments in support of the harmony of science and Christian- 
ity, by wideiy known Christian scientific men, will meet a great present 
need in Japan. The matter has been fully discussed in Japan and the lead- 
ing missionaries give their unqualified indorsement. 


Tue Rey. Wm. Exxior Grirris, pastor of the Shawmut 
Congregational Church, Boston, and the well-known author of 
“The Mikado’s Empire,” writes as follows of the work and 
ancestry of the Rev. J. T. Isé, whose article on the “ Prospects 
of Unitarianism in Japan” has a leading place in the present 
number of Our Day : — 


A young Japanese pastor of a Christian church in Tokyo, located near the 
Imperial University with its two thousand young men, in the educational 
centre of the empire, containing twenty thousand students of high grade, 
is now in the United States asking for help to build a church edifice. His 
name is Isé (ee-say), or, in full, Rev. J. T. Isé. His work is among scholars, 
students, and the men who will lead New Japan. 

Born December 1, 1858, he in 1871 became a Christian, and, despite perse- 
cution, threats, and a private sort of imprisonment well known in Japan, re- 
solved to be a preacher of the gospel. After three years’ study in Tokyo 
and Kyoto he began pastoral work at Imabari, and in two years, by God’s 
blessing, had a church of seventy-seven members and a good church edifice. 
In seven years the membership of three hundred and seventy members 
showed this church to be the largest Protestant church in Japan. Then 
called to Tokyo, to begin work among the students, Mr. Isé has been for 
over a year pastor of a church of seventy-five members, which is without a 
house of worship. Having fought the lion and the bear of local heathen- 
ism, he is now sallying forth with the gospel pebbles to meet the great 
Goliath of intellectual unbelief and spiritual apathy at the capital. He is 
no untried stripling in the discipline of the faith. 

But who was his father ? Let Americans, always so friendly to Japan, 
who think Commodore Matthew Perry and the American diplomacy of 
1854 and later did so much to create the Japan of to-day, know who Yokoi, 
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the father of this young David of Japan, was. Let them see that God has 
had equally important instrunients inside Japan as well as without. 

Yokoi was born in 1808, and remained a bachelor until forty, that he 
might become a masterful scholar. Hating mere pedantry and erudition, 
Yokoi sought to know truth, and to reform his native land, so sunk in 
heathenism, idolatry, superstition, sensualism, and despotism. He waited 
long years vainly for an opportunity that never came until the American 
flag mirrored its stars and stripes in the waters of Yedo Bay. Then rising 
to the occasion, and brave as a lion, Yokoi, despite dangers to his life, de- 
celared in favor of intercourse with foreigners, reform of hoary abuses and 
cruelties, and the lightening of the people’s burdens. One of the first to 
recognize his character and abilities was the Baron of Echizen. Inviting 
Yokoi to be his teacher and counselor, this enlightened nobleman made his 
court at Fukui the centre of light, learning, and reform. When called to 
be premier in Yedo, the Lord of Echizen made Yokoi his right-hand man, 
and noble were their labors in the interest of reform; but the time of 
cleansing the Augean stables had not yet come, and on the premier resign- 
ing office Yokoi retired to his farm in Higo. 

There he conceived the plan of sending Japanese lads to study in the 
United States, and his nephews, Isé and Numagawa, the first of hundreds 
to follow, arrived at New Brunswick in 1866. He also taught the people 
to improve the products most in demand in Europe and America, and thus 
increase Japanese commerce. 

Greatest of all, this admirer of the American constitution, government, 
and people obtained from missionaries in Shanghai a copy of the Bible in 
Chinese, and, reading it, was convinced of its truth. Though disapproving 
of some of the forms which Christianity had assumed in the history of 
Europe, we may say truly that, without having seen a missionary, and when 
there were no Christians whom he knew of in Japan, and no church, Yokoi 
was essentially a Christian. In a letter to a friend he wrote: “In a few 
years Christianity will come to Japan, and capture the hearts of the best 
young men.” 

On the 3d of January, 1868, the crisis of a century and a half of inter- 
nal preparation, hastened powerfully by the advent of Perry and foreign- 
ers, was precipitated ; the Tycoon was overthrown ; feudalism received its 
first blow ; and the government which rules Japan was inaugurated. Yokoi 
was at once summoned to the new cabinet, and made a counselor of the 
emperor. Even before he arrived the new constitution had been proclaimed, 
the Mikado taking oath to enforce the five articles on which it was based. 
These, proposed by Mr. Yuri, of Fukui, a young disciple of Yokoi, were : — 

1. The formation of a congress, or deliberative body. 

2. The decision of government measures according to public opinion. 

3. Abolition of uncivilized customs. 

4. Impartiality and justice displayed in nature to be made the basis of 
action. 
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5. Intellect and learning to be sought for throughout the whole world to 
establish the empire. . 

New Japan was thus born. Arriving promptly in Kyoto, Mr. Yokoi, then 
sixty years of age, and the oldest of his colleagues, began his incessant la- 
bors in the interest of morality, freedom, reform, and justice. He proposed 
at once the elevation to citizenship of the. degraded Yéta class, who, 
though human beings, had been treated for centuries as beasts. He plead 
for freedom of speech and the press, the equalization of taxation, and the 
grand ideas which, on the 11th of February, 1889, were settled in the pres- 
ent constitution of Japan. 

In one year he had done a mighty work in building up New Japan, de- 
spite threatened assassination ; but his end was near. On the 15th of Feb- 
ruary, 1869, on his return from the palace, he was set upon by six men, and 
shot, beheaded, outraged, his headless trunk lay in the streets of Kyoto. 
The only reason given by his assassins and by Japanese historians for the 
dastardly deed is that Yokoi was suspected of harboring “evil opinions,” 
by which was then meant Christianity. Thus died a patriot, and we think 
we may say, not a church-member, but a Christian. He died for Japan, 
for freedom, for man, for Christ. ¢ 


‘*The noblest place for man to die, 
Is where he dies for man.’’ 


The blood of this martyr was the seed of New Japan. Shall it be the 
seed of the holy Church of Christ also ? 

Having lived one year at Fukui Echizen and nearly three years in Tokyo, 
besides having visited Kyoto, the scenes of the principal labors of Mr. Yokoi, 
the father of Mr. Isé, and knowing well the influence of both father and 
son, and the needs of New Japan, I heartily commend this special Christian 
enterprise. 

The son of Japan’s martyr for liberty and true Christianity asks for help 
in winning the intellect and heart of his countrymen to Christ. Send your 
gifts to Mr. Atpoeus H. Harpy, Sears Building, Boston, Mass. The 
money for the church is to be expended under the oversight of the mission- 
aries of the A. B. C. F. M. in Tokyo. 


Mr. Isé himself, at our request, has sent us the following 
notes concerning his father’s career. We gladly make these 
pathetic statements a part of our record of reform : — 


The three great offenses my father gave the men of his generation were : 

1. His advocacy of foreign intercourse ; not, he said, because we could 
not fight the foreigners, but because intercourse between the different coun- 
tries of the world is the most natural and reasonable policy. He thought 
the time would come when the nations would live in peace and fraternity. 
For this he was killed, but is now regarded as one of the first men of fore- 
sight of the time. 

2. His idea was that the aim of the king, the statesman, and all who had 
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any authority, should be to better the condition of the people. He tried to 
teach the Mikado and the friends of the Mikado that unless the emperor 
governed well he had no right to sit on a throne ; that he was responsible 
to Heaven ; and that to fulfill that responsibility he must live for the people. 
My father was charged with being a republican, and with planning for the 
overthrow of the monarchy. For this he is still unappreciated. ‘This was 
also one of the reasons why he was assassinated. 

3. His belief was that Christianity was not bad, that Christian countries 
were better governed than others, and the condition of the people better 
in them than in Japan or China. He was not a Christian, but he approached 
very near to Christianity in his conceptions of morality and Providence. 
He used to say to my mother constantly, when things were dark around 
him and he was sorely persecuted, that Providence or Heaven was specially 
thoughtful of him in trying him ; that he was one of Heaven’s specially 
loved ones, because afflicted. When the restoration took place, the Mikado 
sent for him thrice. To the first two calls the local officials, who hated my 
father, answered that he was ill and could not go to Kyoto.: Some of 
his disciples were impatient of the delay, and seriously thought of going 
personally to these officials in order to have some frank talk with them and 
urge the matter. My father told them that unless the Mikado’s govern- 
ment wanted him so much as to send for him again, he could be of no 
service to them even if he went, and also advised them to wait the openings 
of Providence. His constant idea was that good should be done always 
through proper means, never through foul means. He stood alone in his 
generation, uncomprehended. My father’s life is about to be published. 


THE SUNDAY NEWSPAPER is the giant that breaks down all 
the six gates to the citadel of Sabbath rest. In a certain walled 
city, each trade had a separate quarter and a gate of its own. 
A giant came against the city, with a host of followers; with his 
battering-ram he broke down, one after another, the six gates, 
the gate that protected professional men, the gate that protected 
mechanics, the gate that protected merchants, the gate that pro- 
tected hucksters, the gate that protected transporters, the gate 
that protected amusement-venders. Through these broken gates 
his greedy soldiers rushed in to plunder and destroy. 

The Sunday newspaper breaks down the gate that protects 
the Sabbath rest of professional men by requiring Sunday work 
of editors. Lawyers and professors, erelong, must share this 
Sunday slavery unless this gate is rebuilt. 

The Sunday newspaper breaks down the gate that protects 
the Sabbath rest of mechanics by requiring Sunday work of 
printers. If aman may manufacture news on the Sabbath, why 
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not shoes? The Sunday newspaper breaks down the gate that 
protects the Sabbath rest of merchants by requiring Sunday 
work of newsdealers. It is a crime against equity for law or 
custom, having allowed the Sunday sale of gossip and slander, 
to stop the sale of anything else. 

The Sunday newspaper breaks down the gate that protects 
the Sabbath rest of hucksters by requiring Sunday work of the 
newsboys. If we allow the restful quiet of the Sabbath to be 
smashed by the cry, ‘“ Sunday newspapers,” by what right can 
we suppress the more wholesome crying of “ Cabbages?” 

The Sunday newspaper breaks down the gate that protects 
the Sabbath rest of those engaged in transportations by requir- 
ing Sunday work in the delivery of the paper of mailmen, ex- 
pressmen, and railroad men. Apologists for the Sunday paper 
talk of the Monday paper as requiring more Sunday work, as 
if editors and printers were the only persons that worked on a 
newspaper. Ten times as many persons work on Sunday in de- 
livering Sunday papers as in making them, while the Monday 
paper can be issued and is issued in some cases without any 
Sunday work at all. 

The Sunday paper also breaks down the gate that protects 
the Sabbath rest of amusement venders. The Sunday news- 
paper is a Sunday amusement. A curious way to be amused, to 
gaze into a dozen columns of gaunt “ wants” and a morgue of 
horrors! Surely one who sanctions the issue of a Sunday news- 
paper cannot justly forbid any other exhibition of monstrosi- 
ties. The lowest dime museum is morally equal to the worst 
Sunday papers, and the best theatre is equal tothe best Sunday 
papers and has an equal right to use the Sabbath for works of 
gain. 

Here, then, is the chief crime of the Sunday newspapers — 
that they break down every gate that protects the Sabbath rest 
of the people. One cannot stand, with Sunday newspaper in 
hand, and consistently object to any other kind of work or 
amusement that is legal on a week-day going on “ every day in 
the year.” Sunday newspaper editors feel this, and so, with in- 
consistent and inconsequent exceptions, defend all other crimes 
against the Sabbath laws as well as their own. Either our Sab- 
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bath rest or our Sunday newspapers must go. The equity 
which is the very soul of law, the “ fair play” which is the very 
essence of Americanism, will not long tolerate Sunday work for 
gain only so far as it is in the interest of the millionaires who 
own the newspapers, the railroads, and the saloons, and keep 
their employees in the Egyptian bondage of Sabbathless toil. 
All Sunday work for gain, not also work of necessity or 
mercy, must be impartially suppressed, including the Sunday 
newspaper, whose chief crime is not that it bars the entrance to 
the churches to keep the people out, but that its manifold Sun- 
day work breaks down every gate in the citadel of Sabbath 
rest. The Sunday newspaper is a Carthage that wages ceaseless 
war on the Sabbath. Both cannot survive. “ Delenda est 
Carthago.” W. F. Crarts. 


THE movement urging the government to disallow the Jesuit 
Estates Bill has been the occasion of a scene in the Canadian 
House of Commons which we will venture to call unique in the 
record of party legislation. The present government, tradition- 
ally conservative, in policy protective, can readily on a division 
command, in a house of 215, a majority of over three score. 
Having had in due course submitted to it the Jesuit Bill, it for- 
mally declared that it would be allowed. A government sup- 
porter brought in a motion expressly censuring the government 
for its course in this matter. A rare opportunity, one would 
think, for the opposition. The debate was well sustained. The 
House divided; 201 members were present; the government 
was sustained by a vote of 188 to 13, the majority including all 
the more prominent members of the opposition. The thirteen 
were about equally divided between the two parties. Virtually 
the government was unanimously sustained. Why? The pres- 
ent government has since then used the veto power on a question 
affecting the appointment of judges, but contend that the Jesuit 
Estates Bill was strictly within the rights of the provincial legis- 
lature. The opposition justify their vote on the ground of their 
record in the matter of provincial autonomy. 

The real reason is that the Roman Catholic priesthood key 
the political arch as parties now stand. The Italian priest has 
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more political power in Canada than Queen Victoria, though it is 
a British colony. Friends of the United States, this question has 
growing interest for you, for French Canadian patriotism is the 
patriotism of the Middle Ages, and is dreaming — nay, working 
—to reconquer America and thus make amends for the losses 
of the past. Roman legions held Greece in political subjection, 
but Greece conquered led captive her fierce conqueror by the 
fascination of her arts and fashions. Roman Catholic France 
may still regain her sway by a power more potent and lasting 
than the sword, and she is distinctly avowing her intention of 
so doing. If America sleeps, she will awake surprised. 


JoHN Burton. 
Toronto. 


Criark UNIversity at Worcester, Massachusetts, October 2, 
was formally opened with appropriate but unostentatious exer- 
cises. Public interest in the institute was shown by the pres- 
ence of fifteen hundred people in the upper hall where the dedi- 
cating exercises took place and by the presence on the grounds 
of hundreds of people who were unable to gain admittance 
to the building. Ex-Attorney-General Devens presided, and 
opened the exercises promptly at 3 o’clock with a brief address 
of welcome in the course of which he said: “ While we have 
not extended our invitations outside of the limits of the city, to 
many friends of science and education, whose appreciation and 
encouragement we highly value, it is because our present state 
of preparation, although sufficient to justify us in commending 
the work in those departments of science which we have an- 
nounced for instruction, is less complete than we could desire, 
although in matters of detail rather than in those of substance. 
Whether there shall be at some later period a more formal 
opening or dedication will be a matter hereafter to be con- 
sidered. We have received from the founder of the university 
a most generous gift, the good effects of which, if wisely used, 
will be felt long after the grass grows green above each one of 
us.” 

Rev. Calvin Stebbins, of the First Unitarian Church, offered 
the prayer of invocation. Colonel John D. Washburn then read 
a paper prepared by Mr. Clark, the founder of the university. 
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The following are a few extracts from Mr. Clark’s paper : — 


We started upon our career with the determinate view of giving to the 
public all the benefits and advantages of a university, comprehending full 
well what that implies and feeling the full force of the general understand- 
ing that a university must, to a large degree, be a creation of time and ex- 
perience. We have, however, boldly assumed as the foundation of our 
institution the principles, the tests, and the responsibilities of universities as 
they are everywhere recognized, but without making any claim for the 
prestige or flavor which age imparts to all things. It has, therefore, been 
our purpose to lay our foundations broad and strong and deep. ... We 
propose to put into the hands of those who are members of the university, 
engaged in its several departments, every facility which money can com- 
mand —to the extent of our ability —in the way of apparatus and appli- 
ances that can in any way promote our object in this direction. ... All that 
will be required of any applicant will be evidence, disclosed by examina- 
tions or otherwise, that his attainments are such as to qualifiy him for the 
position which he seeks. 


Mr. Clark’s words were warmly applauded. President G. 
Stanley Hall then read his inaugural address, in which were 
made these announcements :— 


Our history begins more than twenty years ago, in the plans of a reticent 
and sagacious man, whose leave we cannot here await to speak of, who in 
affluence maintains the simple and regular mode of life inbred in the plain 
New England home of his boyhood; plans that have steadily grown with 
his fortune, and that have been followed and encouraged with an eager and 
growing interest, which extended to even minor items, by the devoted com- 
panion of his life. . . . When one who has graduated with highest honors 
from this rigorous school of business, after spending years of travel abroad 
studying the means by which knowledge and culture, the most precious 
riches of the race, are increased and transmitted, and finding no reason why 
our country, which so excels in business, should be content with the second 
best in science, devotes to its services not only his fortune at the end of his 
life, but also years yet full of exceptional and unabated energy, we see in it 
not only the normal, complete, if you please, a postgraduate ethical maturity 
of an individual business life, but also a promise of what wealth now seems 
likely to do for higher education in America. 

The more advanced our standards are to be, the fewer will be our stu- 
dents, and the more expensive their needed outfit of books and apparatus. 
If we divide our running expenses only by the number of students our pres- 
ent fellowships and scholarships allow us to receive out of our 250 appli- 
cants, the amount we spend per student the first year will probably be 
without a parallel. 


Senator George F. Hoar was the next speaker. Some of 
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the valuable thoughts in the Senator’s address were the follow- 


ing : — 

When the purpose of Mr. Clark was first announced, there were many 
people who thought it would have been better to enlarge the resources of 
some existing college. But as his plans have gradually unfolded, such 
critics have become satisfied not only that this university can do its work 
without jar or friction with any other, but that the time has come when a 
work should be done in this country which it may not be wholly convenient 
for any other, just now, to undertake, I find an especial sublimity in that 
purpose of the founder which gives this institution its distinction and pecul- 
iarity, certainly among American institutions of learning. It seems to me 
very remarkable that a man whose own training and life, whose own disci- 
plines and successes have been among what are called practical affairs, who 
in early life had so well known the need of the strict economies in which 
our fathers in New England brought up their children, should have con- 
ceived the plan of endowing an institution where the study of science for 
her own sake, as an end, and not as an instrument, should be the leading 
object; that he should have called into its service eminent scholars whose 
chief occupation is to be research rather than teaching, and should have un- 
derstood so perfectly that while waste and extravagance in the smallest 
things are not only wrong but criminal, the costliest is often the cheapest, 
so the highest excellence cannot otherwise be attained. 

Let no man think that this university is to be indifferent to the moral or 
religious character of her children. She will signally fail in the judgment 
of those who expect most from her, if the truths to be revealed to those who 
study here shall fail to beget a spirit of child-like reverence in the presence 
of the author of all truth, or if, “by the unlocking of the gates of sense, and 
the kindling of a greater natural light, anything of incredulity or intellectual 
night shall grow up in their minds toward divine mysteries.” We do not 
exalt science above faith, or intellectual attainment above moral character. 
The child that has learned to govern its will by the golden rule, though it 
can scarce count its fingers, is higher in the scale of being than the astrono- 
mer who has not learned that lesson, though he know all Kepler’s laws, and 
have catalogued the stars. 


Rev. Dr. Edward Everett Hale of Boston was the last 
speaker. His remarks were extemporaneous, facetious, and as 
usual to the point. 

The exercises in the hall closed with a benediction pronounced 
by Rev. Daniel Merriman, D. D., of the Central Congregational 
Church. 

We bid this new university a hearty God-speed, hoping it 
will be of inestimable service to the multitudes who shall enter 
its halls and expecting it will prove a safeguard to constitutional 
liberty. 

















